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Western German Economy 


in First Half of 1950 


Prepared for Publication in the 
Western European Division, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Note: This review is condensed 
from a report from the Office of the 
U. S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many which covered developments 
through the first 6 months of 1950. 
Events subsequent to the outbreak 
of the Korean war have had strong 
repercussions in Western Germany. 
The major changes in production, 
employment, and foreign trade since 
June are indicated in footnotes. 





Foreign Trade and Payments 


has END OF 1949 found Western 
German merchandise exports stagnating 
at a monthly average of less than $100,- 
000,000. Imports averaged roughly 
twice that amount, and were on the in- 
crease because of post-harvest food ship- 
ments and German liberalization meas- 
ures in the fall of the year. During the 
first 6 months of 1950 two developments 
sharply altered this picture: Exports 
rapidly mounted; imports slowly de- 
clined. 

With the single exception of April, 
which had fewer working days than 
March, the rise in exports was steady, 
reaching successive postwar record fig- 
ures of $140,300,000 in May and $153,- 
900,000 in June. As a result of the de- 
cline in imports, the trade deficit was 
only $20,800,000 in May, the lowest since 
the beginning of Marshall Plan aid. 

Most of the increase in Western Ger- 
man exports was to the OEEC (Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion) countries and can be traced to 
delayed liberalization of controls over 
imports from Western Germany by these 
countries. By the end of the 6 months, 
exports of the Federal Republic to the 
OEEC group ($100,500,000 in May, $110,- 
300,000 in June) were, for the first time 
since liberalization, greater than imports 
from the group. 

Since February 1950, Western Ger- 
many has had an export surplus with 
the Eastern European countries. This 
surplus reached a peak for 1950 of $7,- 
900,000 in May (exports $14,100,000; 
imports $6,200,000) : the June surplus of 
$4,900,000 (exports $14,600,000, imports 
$9,700,000) was the second highest for 
the half year. Both exports to and im- 
ports from Latin America almost doubled 
from January to June; but the level of 
Western German exports remained at 
only half that of imports in respect to 
this area (June exports $8,400,000; im- 
ports $15,800,000). The trend of imports 
from the United States belatedly fol- 
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lowed that in the other OEEC countries; 
they declined sharply from $55,500,000 in 
January to $34,900,000 in June. Exports 
to the United States showed little change, 
averaging about $4,400,000 monthly dur- 
ing the first half of 1950." 

The increased exports in 1950 were 
almost entirely in the finished and semi- 
finished goods lines, mainly machinery, 
iron and steel, chemicals, metal products, 
vehicles, textiles, scientific instruments, 
and electrical equipment. 

Imports averaged $186,900,000 during 
the first 6 months of 1950, compared with 
$199,400,000 during the second half of 
1949 and $174,000,000 in the first half of 
1949. The greater part of the decline in 
imports probably was seasonal, as im- 
ports of breadgrains and goods for the 
Christmas season are heaviest in the 
second half of the year. There has been, 
in addition, a net decline in consumption 
of breadgrains. 


Dollar Account 


During the first half of 1950 the West- 
ern German dollar reserves mounted sig- 
nificantly. At the end of December 1949, 
holdings of United States dollars stood 
at the dangerously low figure of $61,300,- 
000. Following a drop of some $5,000,- 
000 in January, Western Germany’s 
holdings steadily increased to reach 
$109,100,000 at the end of June. The 
increasingly close scrutiny of dollar im- 
ports by the Western German authori- 
ties has been largely responsible for the 
favorable development of the dollar ac- 
count. 


Trade Agreements 


The most noteworthy development in 
the field of trade agreements during the 
first 6 months of 1950 was the conclusion 
of several agreements with the South 
American countries. 

The South American countries with 
which trade negotiations were concluded 
during this period, together with the 
proposed amounts to be exchanged on 
each side, are as follows: Argentina, 
$123,900,000; Brazil, $115,000,000; Co- 
lombia, $37,000,000; Ecuador, $5,500,000; 
Paraguay, $5,200,000; and Uruguay, $70,- 
000,000. 

In addition, negotiations were opened 
with Mexico, the agreement with Chile 
was automatically extended, and it is 
anticipated that new agreements which 
will further build up the volume of trade 
with Latin American nations will be con- 
cluded during the coming months. 

An examination of the commodity 
schedules indicates that $150,000,000 
worth of goods formerly imported from 
the United States and Canada may be 
obtained from Latin America. Past ex- 
perience indicates, however, that all of 
the trade planned may not take place; 


1 However, Western German exports to the 
United States rose to $7,034,000 in July and 
$10,034,000 in August, reflecting the sudden in- 
crease in United States orders after the outbreak 
of the Korean crisis. 


and Germany’s exports to Latin America 
may not be sufficient in themselves to 
pay directly for these imports—as was 
the case before and has been the case 
after World War II. There is, however, 
some expectation that the source of 
many of Western Germany’s imports 
may be shifted southward from the 
United States. 

New agreements or additional proto- 
cols to existing trade and payments 
agreements with the other OEEC coun- 
tries also went into effect, among them 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Switzerland, France, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands. Agreements 
with France, Greece, Norway, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom expired on 
June 30, 1950, and must be renegotiated. 
With the introduction of the EPU 
(European Payments Union) and the 
extension of intra-OEEC countries’ im- 
port liberalization, bilateral trade and 
payments agreements with these coun- 
tries have become less significant. 

A new l-year trade and payments 
agreement with Spain went into opera- 
tion; and an extension of the Egyptian 
agreement was before the High Commis- 
sion for consideration at the end of July. 
New agreements or modifications of ex- 
isting ones became effective with four 
Eastern European countries—Finland, 
Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia—and 
with four Asiatic countries—India, Iran, 
Japan, and Pakistan. 


Dollar Drive 


At the end of June, with the strong 
support of the Western German Govern- 
ment and the ECA Mission, the German- 
American Trade Promotion Co., an or- 
ganization of private German business- 
men to promote dollar sales, was 
founded. It is intended to finance this 
nonprofit venture with 120,000 Deutsche 
marks contributed by German trade and 
industrial organizations, 2,300,000 marks 
from ECA counterpart funds, and 800,- 
000 marks supplied by the German Fed- 
eral Government. The contribution 
from the Western German Government 
is to be made in dollars to finance the 
organization’s operations in the United 
States. Activities will be in the fields of 
market research and analysis, advertis- 
ing, patent protection, and licensing. 

Effective July 1, a dollar-export-bonus 
system was inaugurated for Western 
German exporters. Under the plan, the 
aim of which is to stimulate sales to the 
dollar area, exporters will henceforth be 
permitted wide latitude in the use of 20 
percent of the net dollar proceeds of 
their sales to dollar buyers. The restric- 
tions on the use of these bonus accounts 
apply to importing items on general ex- 
clusion lists, payments of precapitula- 
tion debts and interest, accumulation of 
foreign exchange balances, and nonbusi- 
ness travel. , 


Tariffs 


In December 1949, the Government of 
the Federal Republic received through 
the Allied High Commission an invita- 
tion from the ITO (International Trade 
Organization) Interim Commission to 
participate in trade negotiations within 
the framework of GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) , sched- 
uled to be held in Torquay, England, in 
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September 1950. This invitation was 
accepted. 

In the previous negotiations at Geneva 
and Annecy, many Western German ex- 
port commodities were not considered, 
since Western Germany, the main sup- 
plier, was not included among the GATT 
countries. It is anticipated that the ma- 
jority of the principal Western German 
exports will figure in negotiations at 
Torquay this winter. 


Industry 


Industrial Production 


The index of industrial production 
(excluding food processing, stimulants, 
and building) increased from 96 in 
December 1949 to 108 in June 1950 
(1936=100), an increase of about 12 
percent.* Of the major categories of the 
index, production of investment goods 
increased by 20 percent between January 
and June, general production goods by 7 
percent, and consumers’ goods by only 1 
percent. Production of consumers’ 
goods reached a high of 97 in May, but 
declined to 93 in June. The greater part 
of the rise in the index took place in the 
second quarter of 1950. Industries show- 
ing the largest gains over December 
1949 were oil refining, 73 percent; ve- 
hicles, 63 percent; stones and earths, 50 
percent; fine mechanics and optics, 51 
percent; and tobacco processing, 42 per- 
cent. 

Production of crude steel during the 
first 6 months totaled 5,670,000 tons. 


Transport 


During the first 6 months of 1950 the 
capacity of the transportation system of 
Western Germany was more than ade- 
quate to meet traffic demands. With a 
total traffic volume only slightly above 
1949, highway transport continued to 
gain in importance relative to the rail- 
ways and inland water transport. The 
main difficulties of the German trans- 
port system continued to be in the 
financial, not the operational, field. 


Housing 


No precise figures on the housing situ- 
tion are available, but estimates gener- 
ally agree that Germany had at the be- 
ginning of 1950 a housing shortage of 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 dwelling 
units. About half of these are needed 
to replace buildings destroyed during the 
war, and the remainder to house 
refugees and expellees who came into 
Germany after the war. Prior to 1950 
there was no planned and concerted pro- 
gram to deal with this acute situation, 
but the Federal Government has appro- 
priated for this calendar year about 
800,000,000 marks for a social housing 
program and the local governments have 
contributed about 400,000,000 marks for 
the same purpose. These funds are dis- 
tributed by the State governments on 
various bases, which in general amount 
to subsidization grants. The index of 
building prices is 179, as compared with 
100 in 1938. The customary subsidy of 
35 percent is intended to help equalize 


2? The index for August 1950, the latest data 


available, was 114. This remarkable increase 
reflects the upsurge in both domestic and foreign 
demand which followed the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 
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Development under the Schluechtern Plan 


This project was designed to integrate 14,000 refugees and unemployed into the 


economy of Kreis Schluechtern, an area 35 miles northeast of Frankfurt. 


Each house, 


large enough for three families, was built at a cost of DM26,000. 


these high prices with the smaller rise in 
incomes. 

ERP counterpart funds to the extent 
of 250,000,000 marks are scheduled for 
housing for this year. These funds are 
applied as first mortgages and another 
800,000,000 marks of private-mortgage- 
investment funds have also been made 
available for first and second mortgages. 
All together 2,500,000,000 marks are be- 
ing put into the Government-sponsored 
program. 

The German authorities expect to see 
a total of 330,000 units started and com- 
pleted during the calendar year 1950. 
Of these, only 25 percent are private 
construction; the others are being built 
with the aid of public funds in the so- 
called social housing program. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural conditions during the 
first half of 1950 distinctly reflect the 
healing of wartime and postwar scars. 
Productivity of the land has nearly 
reached prewar levels, and food avail- 
ability increased to such an extent that 
imports could be substantially decreased. 
With the passing of food scarcities, do- 
mestic producers became increasingly 
sensitive about food imports and pressed 
for more protection. More agricultural 
machinery and fertilizer were available 
than at any time since the war, but 
mechanization and application of fer- 
tilizer were retarded by farmers’ short- 


age of funds. Credit for agriculture 
continued scarce but was somewhat eased 
by the release of counterpart funds. 


Food Supply and Consumption 


Ample quantities of food were avail- 
able to meet consumer demand through- 
out the entire half year. The most sig- 
nificant developments in the food dis- 
tribution program during the period 
were: (a) The derationing on March 1 
of all remaining foods with the excep- 
tion of sugar, which was derationed on 
April 1, and (b) a substantial change in 
the food-consumption pattern. Bread- 
grain consumption decreased by 15 per- 
cent during January—June 1950 com- 
pared with the July-December 1949 pe- 
riod, and sugar by 5 percent, whereas 
consumption of fats and oils increased 
16 percent. 


Labor 


Within a period of only 412 months in 
the first half of 1950 employment in the 
Federal Republic of Germany rose from 
the lowest point in 2 years (December 
1947) to the highest peacetime level 
history. The peak was in all probability 
higher also than civilian employment in 
wartime. The slump that began in No- 
Vember 1949 touched bottom in mid- 
February when the number of unefi- 
ployed rose to somewhat over 2,000,000, 
or about 13.3 percent of the wage- and 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Equipment for New Zealand’s 
Hydroelectric Project 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment in Wellington is inviting bids for 
the supply and delivery of additional equip- 
ment for its substations, as follows: 

1. Six 3-phase, 220-kv., 2,500-mv.-a, cir- 
cuit breakers and accessories for Roxburgh 
Power Station. Section 7, Roxburgh. Con- 
tract No. 162. Bidding period closes Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951. 

2. Four 3-phase, 220-kv., 2,500-mv.-a. cir- 
cuit breakers and accessories for Islington 
Substation. Section 243, Christchurch Dis- 
trict. Contract No. 163. Biding period 
closes February 20, 1951. 

$. Four 3-phase, 220-kv., -2,500-mv.-a. cir- 
cuit breakers and accessories for Whakamaru 
Power Station. Section 408, Hamilton Dis- 
trict. Contract No. 163. Bidding period 
closes February 27, 1951. 

4. Five 3-phase, 110-kv., 2,500-mv.-a. cir- 
cuit breakers and accessories for Roxburgh 
Power Station. Section 8, Roxburgh. Con- 
tract No. 165. Bidding period closes Febru- 
ary 13, 1951. 

5. Nine 3-phase, 66-kv., 1,500-mv.-a. cir- 
cuit breakers and accessories for Islington 
Substation. Section 244, Christchurch Dis- 
trict. Contract No. 166. Bidding period 
closes February 20, 1951. 

6. Two 625-kv.-a. auxiliary generating sets 
for Roxburgh Power Station. Section 6, Rox- 
burgh District. Contract No. 169. Bidding 
period closes March 13, 1951. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Persons desiring this material are asked to 
specify the contract number. Copies may 
also be obtained from the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connect- 


icut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Colombia in Market for 
New Rolling Stock 


The National Railways of Colombia report- 
edly plans to increase its rolling stock in the 
near future and invites offers from firms in 
& position to supply 50 l-yard-gage cars 
needed to transport sugar to Buenaventura 
on the Pacific Railway. An additional 150 
cars, including box, flat, and tank cars, will 
also be purchased. 

Offers may be submitted to Alberto Suarez 
Hoyos, Jefe, Departmento de Materiales, Con- 
Sejo Administrativo de los FF. CC. Nacionales, 
Bogota, Colombia. 


U. T. E., Uruguay, Plans 
Enlargement of Power Plant 


Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del Estado 
(U. T. E.), Montevideo, Uruguay, invites bids 
until January 17, 1951, covering enlargement 
of its “Batlle y Orddéfiez” central thermo- 
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electric power-generating plant in Monte- 
video. The project comprises installation of 
one or two additional steam turbo-genera- 
tors to increase the present production ca- 
pacity of the plant by 50,000 or 100,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Bids must be handled through an agent 
or representative domiciled in Uruguay, and 
must be submitted in quadruplicate and in 
the Spanish language to the Gerencia Ad- 
ministrativa de la U. T. E., Julio Herrera y 
Obes 1471, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

One set of documents (in Spanish), in- 
cluding bidding conditions and detailed spec- 
ifications, is available on a loan basis from 


aa 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
am 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Interested parties may obtain copies 
direct from U. T. E. in Montevideo, upon 
payment of 100 pesos per set. 


Nigeria Seeks Market for 
Fish Byproducts 


The Nigerian Department of Commerce 
and Industries is interested in utilizing cer- 
tain byproducts of Nigeria’s fishing enter- 
prises in manufactures that could be mar- 
keted in the United States. Specific items 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 





buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Acids (Lactic): 37. Metal and Metal Products: 3, 14, 21, 41, 51, 
Airplane Equipment: 39. 53. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 9, 10. Mining Industry: 51. 

Automotive Supplies and Equipment: 40. Mosaics: 22. 

Bearings (Fluid): 1. Ornaments (Christmas): 16. 

Bicycles and Bicycle Engines: 12, 27. Pharmaceutical Products: 48. 

Cartons (Cardboard): 53. Photographic Equipment: 17. 


Chemicals and Drugs: 24, 26, 50. Pig Iron: 4. 
Chinaware: 24. Pulp: 38. 
Clocks: 20. Radio Cabinets: 52. . 


Clothing and Accessories: 13. 
Confectionery Industry: 43. 
Construction Material: 24. 
Electrical Equipment: 18. 
Fats and Oils: 33, 34. 
Foodstuffs: 11, 23, 24, 25, 47. 
Furniture: 15, 22. 

Glands (Suprarenal): 35. 
Glassware: 19. 

Household Goods: 21, 24. 
Machinery: 30, 42, 52, 56. 


Railway Equipment: 8. 
Recording Machines: 44. 
Rope (Sisal): 5. 

Rubber Goods: 2, 24. 
Seeds (Oil): 36..% 
Technical Information: 56. 
Textiles: 7, 24, 32, 46, 49. 
Tools (Machine and Hand): 29, 45, 55. 
Travel: 54. 

Trucks and Tractors: 6, 31. 
Vermiculite: 28. 














mentioned for this purpose are sharks’ teeth 
(of various species) and large tarpon (mega- 
lops attanticus) scales. 

American importers and buyers are invited 
to offer suggestions as to types of articles 
that could be made from these materials and 
for which a market could be developed. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries, Lagos, 
Nigeria, British West Africa. 


More Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing that fol- 
lows indicates amounts of allocations, 
commodities to be purchased, and, where 
known, names of German importers receiv- 
ing the allocations. Additional information 
can be obtained by communicating with the 
secretariat of the German Import Commit- 
tee, Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair 
Barracks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


ITE Ae a ee $30, 000 
Transformer sheets, high-quality steel sheets, 
bands, tubes of special steel_._..._........._--- 3 


Carbon black for caoutchouc industry -._.._-- .. 50,000 
Carbon black for lacquer industry _-__--_-.-._--- 50, 000 
Dyestuffs and dyestuff intermediates _-_-_-_______ 50, 000 
a SEES IE SF SE! EES A 300, 000 
Plastics_- ipleeailideaigaiaMatetak Ct whisk teks unkiaalnignsags 75, 000 
B wood resin and pine es aE , 000 
a ow a wininischen hasnt 350, 000 
arses minnie 150, 000 
Gum epirit of turpentine... _.................... 300, 000 
Crude sulfate turpentine __ eee 
eco nacnesuasin 50, 000 
Channel multiplex terminal __________-----.---- 50, 000 
Importer: Bundesministerium fuer Post-und 
Fernmeldewesen. 
Tungsten plates OF SLRS EES Ee ee 40, 000 
Importer: Siemens-Reiniger, Erlangen. 
Electrical welding machines ---._......._-..--- 21, 000 
Importer: Mannesmann Export GmbH, Dues- 
seldorf. 
Operation chair lamps_.- 20, 000 
Importer: Ritter AG, Karlsruhe-Burlach. — 
Paste Ge Deerios Giis..................... . 150, 000 
i a a a sic wuh wl .. 60,000 
Electrical measuring apparatus and parts....... 10,000 
Special transmitting and receiving sets, including 
accessories, excluding radio sets.._.........--- 30, 000 
Sheep guts for catgut production__._.......--.. 50,000 
i cas Samnicetes 46, 000 
Importers: 
Fa. Schultz & Co., Weinheim an der Berg- 
ESSE ES ST ee eee 24, 000 
Fa. Frankfurter Rauchwaren OHG, Frank- 
eS AR STE IE LESTE SE 7, 000 
OFRA, Frankfurt-am-Main---.-_.---..----- 5, 000 
Wesdeutsche Pelzhandelsgesselschaft Rosen- 
berg & Lenhart, Frankfurt-am-Main..... 10, 000 


Australian City Official 
To Study Municipal Services 


Clarence N. Fryer, chief engineer of the 
city of Camberwell (suburb of Melbourne), 
Australia, will tour the United States for the 
purpose of studying municipal activities in 
suburban areas, with particular regard to 
engineering and construction practices and 
garbage collection and disposal. 

Mr. Fryer is expected to arrive in New York 
about the middle of November and will 
spend about 3!44 months in this country, 
visiting New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, as well as 30 to 40 smaller cities. Per- 
sons interested in contacting him may ad- 
dress correspondence c/o Thomas Cook & 
Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Norwegian Group Seeks 
Concrete Mixing Vehicle 


Grossistforbundets Rasjonaliseringskontor 
(The Wholesale Association’s Rationalization 
Office), Oslo, Norway, wishes to contact 
American suppliers of a new type of vehicle 
specially constructed to mix concrete while 
en route to destination. The Norwegian or- 
ganization describes this equipment as be- 
ing so built that the dry concrete mixture 
may be placed in a rotating drum, water 
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from a tank on the vehicle being added to 
the mixture during transportation so that 
the concrete is mixed en route and ready for 
use upon arrival at destination. 

Interested firms should communicate di- 
rect with the Norwegian organization. 


Survey of Consumer Goods 
Available in British Market 


The American Chamber of Commerce in 
London has just published a survey by the 
North American Buying Offices’ Committee, 
London, entitled “What American Stores 
Are Buying in British Markets.” The re- 
port is intended as a guide for American 
buyers purchasing consumer goods in the 
United Kingdom. Included are a survey of 
market conditions and purchases of certain 
commodities, a list of items most frequently 
purchased by American stores, and a list of 
some American stores served by buying offices 
in London. 

Copies of the publication have been sup- 
plied to all Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce, where they are available for ex- 
amination by interested firms. 


Licensing Opportunity 


1. France—Gendron S. A. (manufacturer 
and exporter of machine tools, electric 
pumps, and ventilators), 35-37 Rue Colin, 
Lyon, Villeurbanne (Rhone), is interested in 
having United States firms manufacture un- 
der license “fluid bearing.” According to a 
description of this product, it can be made 
to work either with oil, water, gases, or any 
fluid. Brochures, giving a more detailed ex- 
planation of the fluid bearing, are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Ets. L. De Bruyn & Fils (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler) , 435 Chaussée 
de Gand, Alost, offers on an outright-sale 
basis baby-bottle nipples, baby nipples with 
colored rings, pure latex gloves and finger 
protectors for household and industrial pur- 
poses. Price list and samples available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

3. Belgium—Establissements Jadot Fréres 
S. A. (manufacturer), (no street address re- 
quired), Beloeil, offers to export and seeks 
agent for rolled and cast stainless and high- 
temperature steels, products, semifinished 
and finished, in chrome-nickel, nickel-molyb- 
denum, and chrome-molybdenum steel. In- 
spection, to be arranged with customer and 
at his expense, made at factory before ship- 
ping by Official organization. Details on 
specifications required, as no stock of fin- 
ished products available. An assortment of 
illustrated folders and a catalog (in French) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium—Société Anonyme Westraco 
(exporter), Shell Building, 60 Rue Raven- 
stein, Brussels, offers on an outright-sale 
basis pig iron, quantity to be arranged. 
Specifications: Mn, 3-4 percent; Si, 2.5-3 
percent; C, 3-4 percent; S, 0.05 percent. In- 
spection available in Antwerp, Belgium, or 
at seller’s factory. 

5. Egypt—The Egyptian Sisal Manufactur- 
ing Co., S. A. E. (manufacturer), 8, Sharia 
Guinena, Cairo (P. O. Box 1624), offers to 
export and seeks agent for manila ropes No. 3 
(sisal). Quantity available for export: 100 
tons immediately, and 130 tons monthly 
made up as follows: 15 tons of %-inch cir- 
cumference; 20 tons, l-inch; 18 tons, 14- 
inch; 18 tons, 1%-inch; 20 tons, 2-inch, 20 
tons 24%4,-inch. Sample piece of rope avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 





telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25. D. C. 

6. England—Stamm & Partners, Ltg, 
(oversea distribution manager for Wessex 
Industries (Poole), Ltd.), 59 St. Martins 
Lane, London, W. C. 2, offers to export ang 
seeks agent for lightweight motortrucks for 
industrial and agricultural purposes, 1 and 3 
horsepower. Firm states it would be pre. 
pared to send one truck to the United State 
on a sale or return basis to a suitable firm 
of distributors. Set of illustrated leafiets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer. 





cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Departmen; 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. i 

7. England—Knud Steffens & Co., Ltd. (ex. | 
port merchant), 120 Northwick Avenue, Har. | 
row, Middx., desires to export and seeks agent | i 
for textiles, including piece goods and hosie 
(woolen and cotton). Also, firm would act 
as buying agent for U. S. concern. 

8. France.—Ateliers Du Nord De La France 
(manufacturer and exporter of railroad 
equipment), 54 Avenue Marceau, Paris (8*), 
is in a position to supply United States firms 
with railway cars in strict accordance a 
American standards; the French steel to be 
used would comply with American specif. 
cations. Firm estimates the monthly pro. 
duction would be 5,000 cars, first delivery ap. 
proximately 5 to 6 months after receipt of 
order. Manager of French firm prepared to 
visit United States concerning details of 
transaction if expressed interest warrants it. 
Photographic catalog (in French and Eng. 
lish) available on a loan basis from the Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

9. France—Jean Etchart (distiller, whole. 
saler, exporter), Castelnau d’Auzan, Gers, has 
available for export large quantities of good | 
to excellent quality (5 to 40 years old) Ar. 
magnac brandy in bottles or in casks. In- 
spection available in Eauze, Gers, France, by 
Bureau National de l’Armagnac at expense 
of importer. Firm is interested in both di- 
rect sales and sales through agent(s). Also 
would appreciate receiving shipping instruc. 
tions or suggestions from potential American 
importers or agents. 

10. France—Edouard Fouquet (distiller, 
wholesaler, and exporter), 9 Quai des Char- 
trons, Bordeaux, has available for export large 
quantities of high-grade Bordeaux wines (red 
and white), in bottles or barrels; also, spark- 
ling wines, aperitifs (principally vermouths), 
and spirits. Inspection available by Bordeaux 
Municipal Laboratory at expense of buyer, 
Firm is interested in direct sales but prefers 
selling through agents. Also would appre- 
ciate receiving shipping instructions or sug- 
gestions from American firms. 

11. France—Etablissements Victor Alary 
Guilhem (packer, wholesaler, exporter), 2 
Rue Sainte-Colombe, Bordeaux, Gironde, has 
available for export large quantities of good- 
quality anchovies in oil; also fruits in vinegar 
(in glass jars). Inspection available at ex- 
pense of buyer by Municipal Laboratory in 
Bordeaux. Firm is interested in both direct 
sales and sales through agent(s). Shipping 
instructions or suggestions from potential 
American importers or agents would be ap- 
preciated. 

12. France—Socobane (Anciens Etablisse 
ments René Bancal) (manufacturer, whole 
saler, exporter), 54 Rue Bayard, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, has large quantities (lots of 
10 or 20) of good-quality touring and racing 
bicycles for men, women, and children, it 
colors as desired by customers. Inspection 
in Toulouse at expense of importer if so de 
sired. Firm interested in both direct salé 
and sales through agent(s). Shipping i 
structions and/or suggestions from potel 
tial American importers and/or agents will 
be appreciated. 

13. France—Tricotage De L’Ariege et Bot 
neterie De La Garonne Reunis (manufa 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 142 Avenue 
Lombez, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, offers 
export large quantities of excellent qualit] 
full-fashioned stockings (rayon or silk), 
men's fancy socks (cotton and mercerized), 
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children’s socks (cotton and mercerized). 
Firm prefers direct sales, although agent(s) 
would be considered. All available informa- 
tion regarding the market possibilities as to 
roduct and full shipping instructions from 

tential American importers or agents is 
desired by firm. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

14. Germany—J. & N. Eberle & Cie., A. G. 
manufacturer), 28 Eberlestrasse, Augsburg, 
nas available for export bandsaw steel, saws, 
and leaf springs. Illustrated literature avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Fritz Giadicke (manufac- 
turer), Guineastrasse 35, Berlin N 65, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
folding tables (three parts); table top made 
of Finnish birch (plywood) and table legs 
of pine; available in all sizes. Standard size: 
unfolded—length 3 m., width 0.60 m., height 
0.82 m.; folded—length 0.68 m., width 0.60 
m., height 0.06 m. Inspection available at 
Bezirksamt Wedding, Priifstelle, Mueller- 
strasse 147, Berlin N 65, or at the workshop 
at Guineastrasse 35, Berlin N 65. In the 
event of a definite order, seller will defray 
expense and cost of an inspection. The 
manufacturer claims that these tables would 
be useful for map presentation or similar 
purposes. 

16. Germany—Gandeski & Co., G. m. b. H. 
(exporter), 9 Eytelweinstrasse, Frankfort- 
am-Main, offers on an outright-sale basis 
30,000 dozen Christmas-tree ornaments pres- 
ently available in Thuringia. Correspond- 
ence in German preferred. 

17. Germany—Lichtbildverlagsanstalt Dr. 
Werner Lucas (manufacturer and exporter), 
Ringstrasse 59, Berlin-Friedenau, offers on 
an outright-sale basis first-class slides, film 
strips, and slide projectors. 

18. Germany—Mueller & Weigert (manu- 
facturer), 3 Fabrikstrasse, Nuernberg, Ba- 
varia, offers to export and seeks agent for 
electric measuring panel instruments. Liter- 
ature and prices obtainable direct from Ger- 
man firm upon request. 

19. Germany—A. Pochmann (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 57-59 Promenade, Bad 
Homburg v. d. H., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for fine glassware, such as liquor 
glasses, ashtrays, cruets, tumblers, and knife 
rests. Catalog, with price list, available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Uhrenfabrik C. Schuler K. G. 
(manufacturer), Hohloéhrenstrasse 13-15, 
Schwenningen a. N., desires to export and 
seeks agent for first-class table, novelty, and 
traveling (leather case) alarm clocks. Firm 
claims to be able to fill all orders even 
though present stock on hand is small. 

21. Germany—Ed. Sommerfeld, Alumin- 
jum- und Metallwarenfabrik (manufac- 
turer), Skalitzer Strasse 32/33, Berlin SO 
36, has available for export aluminum 
articles for household, sport, traveling, and 
professional use, such as food boxes, mess 
tins, tourist canteens. Illustrated catalog 
(in Spanish and English) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


22. Italy—Celso P. Baccovich (exporter of 
handicraft specialties and commission mer- 
chant), 728 Dorsoduro, Venice, offers to 
export all kinds of venetian glass and mosaic, 
either loose or on paper, and all types of 
hand-carved, artistic period furniture. 

23. Italy—Paolo G. Bandler (export mer- 
chant), Via De Rossi, 107, Bari, has available 
for export first-quality bitter and sweet al- 
monds, in large quantities; first- and second- 
quality pure olive oil, sulfur olive oil and 
almond oil; first-quality white squill and red 
squill (1950 crop of red squill has been ex- 
ceptionally good). Generally no inspection 
is made prior to or upon shipment from 
Italy. Final inspection is effected on arrival 
at point of discharge by United States au- 
thorities. Products are offered on an out- 
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right-sale basis, but agents throughout the 
United States are desired. 

24. Japan—Heiwa Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. (ex- 
 orter, importer, manufacturer), No. 7, 1- 
Chome, Sakaguchi-Dori, Kobe, is interested 
in exporting Japanese manufactured goods, 
including textiles, foodstuffs, porcelain and 
chinaware, chemicals, drugs, fishing, rubber 
and household goods, engines, iron, steel, and 
building materials. 

25. Japan—Taiho Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), Ningyocho Building, 
2 Sanchome, Ningyocho, Nihonbashi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, has available for export Japanese 
green tea (natural leaf and pan-fired), dried 
mushrooms, chillies, agar-agar, loofah, frozen 
fish, and frozen frog legs. 

26. Netherlands—N. V. Dulex [import-ex- 
port (transit) merchant], 5 Lorentzkade, 
Leiden, offers on an outright-sale basis a 
maximum of 20,000 metric tons of sulfate 
of ammonia, 20-21 percent. If United States 
buyers have any special requirements, these 
should be mentioned to the Netherlands 
firm. 

27. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlandsche In- 
strumentenfabriek ‘“Waldorp” (manufac- 
turer), 268 Waldorpstraat, The Hague, offers 
on an outright-sale basis highest-quality 
bicycle auxiliary engines. Description given 
as follows: “Bicycle auxiliary engines, devel- 
oping 0.59 h. p. Piston displacement 38 Cc. 
(2.3 cu. in.), fuel consumption 250 miles per 
gallon, net weight of engine about 15 pounds. 
Two-stroke engine, friction drive on rear 
wheel. Engine can be mounted on any bi- 
cycle in approximately 30 minutes, and en- 
gine can be disengaged by means of a lever.” 
Illustrated pamphlet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 30, 1950.) 

28. Southern Rhodesia—Sabi Vermiculite, 
Ltd. (producer of exfoliated vermiculite). 
P. O. Box 425, Salisbury, is interested in ex- 
porting vermiculite to the United States. An 
official of the company has stated that with 
the new mining machinery recently installed, 
the concern is capable of producing 1,000 
tons per month; it has adequate mining 
claims and has proved high-grade ore to 80 
feet in the shaft. Of present production, 
200 tons of golden and 300 tons of black 
vermiculite per month are available for ex- 
port. Should markets in the United States 
develop, the company could probably in- 
crease production. A disadvantage is that 
export during the rainy months between No- 
vember and March is difficult and expensive, 
inasmuch as covered storage is not available 
at Beira in case of shipping delays. Analyses 
of some vermiculites and price information 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Switzerland—Astoba A. Stoeckle 
(manufacturer), Falknerstrasse 17, Basel, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for ASTOBA 
precision universal machine tools. Photo- 
graphic folder available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


30. France—Gendron S. A. (manufacturer 
and exporter of machine tools, electric 
pumps, and ventilators), 35-37 Rue Colin, 
Lyon, Villeurbanne (Rhone), wishes to ap- 
point an agent in the United States for the 
sale of metalworking equipment (various 
types of grinding machines). Firm prefers 
conections with machinery dealers in differ- 
ent locations having sufficiently broad cov- 
erage of the market, or with an American 
machine-tool manufacturer making non- 
competitive products who has his own sales 
organization and would handle these prod- 
ucts to complement his own lines. Catalogs 


illustrating the various grinding machines 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Braneh, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


31. Australia—A. A. Alam, Parliament 
House, Sydney, New South Wales, wishes to 
obtain quotations, including freight and in- 
surance charges prepaid to Sydney, covering 
two second-hand D8 caterpillar tractor bull- 
dozers equipped with No. 8A blade and No. 
24 cable control. Mr. Alam states that im-. 
port permits will be granted for this equip- 
ment, as payment will be made by a relative 
resident in the United States. 

(Note: World Trade Directory Report is 
not available, as Mr. Alam is a member of 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales 
and desires to purchase the equipment for 
his own use.) 

32. Belgium—Fernand Willems (importing 
distributors, manufacturers’ agent), 124 Rue 
de Brabant, Brussels, desires direct-purchase 
quotations and exclusive agency for tie silks, 
satin linings, nylon fabrics, poplins for rain- 
coats, rayon fabrics, plain and printed cot- 
tons. Firm wishes to deal with producers 
only; intermediaries not desired. 

33. Germany—H. Propfe & Co. m. b. H. 
(importing distributor), 4-5 Ballindamm, 
Hamburg, desires direct purchase quotations 
for fancy and industrial tallows, gum and 
wood turpentines, and gum and wood rosin 
in 50-ton lots each. 

34. Italy—Raimondo Porcari (soap manu- 
facturer), 19 Via Valeria, Tivoli (Rome), de- 
sire purchase quotations for 1,000 quintals 
(2,204 pounds) each of commercial-type and 
quality animal tallow and rosin for the man- 
ufacture of soap. 

35. Italy—Silvestro Zinnari (exporter, im- 
porter), 16-5 Via Montesano, Genoa, desires 
to import into italy 3 metric tons each 
month of frozen suprarenal glands of bovine 
animals and pigs. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

36. Japan—Sanyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 23, Sakaemachi 4-chome, Ikuta-ku, 
Kobe, is interested in importing oilseeds, 
such as soybean, linseed, and cotton seed. 

37. Japan—Showa Chemical Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 15 
Dojimafunadaiku-machi, Kita-ku, Osaka, is 
interested in importing lactic acid. 

38. Japan—Yu Cheong Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer, commission agent), 
Edo Bldg., No. 94 Edo Machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, 
wishes to contact firms dealing in pulp or 
waste paper. 

39. Netherlands—Alberts Air Service (im- 
porting distributor), 2 Danckertsstraat, The 
Hague, desires purchase quotations or seeks 
agency for airplane equipment, such as radio 
compasses, airplane radio-receiving and 
transmitting sets and parts, wooden and 
metal airplane propellers, helicopters, small 
airplanes (maximum 5 seats). Imports into 
the Netherlands are still difficult, owing to 
the foreign-exchange situation, but firm be- 
lieves it will be able to obtain import li- 
censes for such products. 

40. Netherlands—‘R. H. I. W. A.,” Rotter- 
damsche Handle in Wagenbouwartikelen 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, sales agent), 6-16 Bergstraat, Rotter- 
dam, wishes purchase quotations and seeks 
agency for materials and accessories used in 
building car bodies, such as handles, win- 
dow regulators, velvet-rubber material for 
silencing channels, lamps, and rubber. 

41. Spain—Union De Fabrieantes De Con- 
servas De Galicia (fish packers’ cooperative), 
41, Marques de Valladares, Vigo, requests 
quotations f. o. b. New York or Philadelphia, 
for delivery in November 1950, on prime-coke 
tin plate, size 28 by 20, in quantities of 4,000 
cases (112 sheets each), 190 pounds per case, 
and 2,000 cases (112 sheets each) , 216 pounds 
per case. The Spanish Government has re- 
cently granted the Spanish firm $125,000 for 
the purchase of tin plate abroad. Proforma 
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Aden 


FOREIGN-TRADE CONTROLS CHANGED 


The Controller of Civil Supplies announced 
in September certain changes regarding re- 
strictions on imports and exports for Aden 
Colony. Unmanufactured goods and locally 
manufactured goods which are the produce 
of the neighboring Aden Protectorate, 
British Somaliland, Yemen, and Ethiopia 
no longer require reference to the import- 
license-issuing office of the Department of 
the Controller of Civil Supply, with the 
exception of certain commodities, including 
wheat, millet, cottonseed, unginned cotton, 
cotton lint, and ghee. 

Imports of rice, flour, and sugar for the 
Government through private firms are placed 
in this category, and retail price and issu- 
ance thereof are controlled by the Controller 
of Civil Supply. On July 3, trade in and dis- 
tribution of rice ceased to be a government 
monopoly, and rice was freed from control. 
This control was restored as of September 
7, 1950, largely as a result of the Korean 
situation. 

Also not requiring approval for impor- 
tation are coal for ships’ bunkers and ships’ 
bunker oil and petroleum products of every 
description, including lubricating oil. 

Dates and dry and salted fish of all kinds 
may not be exported to the Aden Protec- 
torate, British Somaliland, Yemen, Ethiopia, 
India, Ceylon, and East Africa without an 
export license. 

With a few minor exceptions, goods other 
than the exemptions enumerated still re- 
quire export licenses or, in the case of im- 
ports, reference to the import-license-issuing 
office of the Department of the Controller 
of Civil Supply. However, as reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 16, 
1950, licensed general importers are per- 
mitted to trade with some 25 countries (the 
United Kingdom, British Dominions, most 
of Western Europe, and Scandinavia) on an 
“open general license” basis without prior 
approval. 

Construction of a new airport terminal 
building at the Khormaksar Civil Airport, 
Aden, to replace the present temporary struc- 
ture has been started. In addition, ground 
and landing facilities are being expanded. 

The facilities of the civil airport are uti- 
lized by various airlines, for passenger and 
air-freight purposes, including both sched- 
uled and unscheduled flights. Direct and 
indirect flights to and from Aden on regular 
schedules include stops in Saudi Arabia, 
Aden Protectorate, Eritrea, Egypt, British 
Somaliland, French Somaliland, Italian So- 
maliland, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kamaran 
Island, Kenya, Ethiopia, and India.—tv. S. 
CONSULATE, ADEN, OcT. 9, 1950. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AT POSTWAR PEAK 


The unofficial index of over-all industrial 
activity for the month of September 1950 
reached a postwar peak of 133.1 (1936-38= 
100), surpassing by 0.7 point the previous all- 
time record set in March 1949. With the 
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exception of the index for spinning in the 
textile industry, all the series on which this 
index of general activity is based increased 
over August. The largest increase occurred 
in the steel industry, for which monthly pro- 
duction increased from an estimated 266,000 
tons to 340,000, entailing an increase of 29.4 
points. A 15-point increase was registered by 
cement, a 12-point increase by coal; and ap- 
proximately 10 points by the series for the 
production of electric power. 

Unemployment declined in September, and 
for the week of September 24-30 amounted to 
164,591, including 140,274 completely unem- 
ployed and 24,317 partially unemployed, the 
lowest figure for unemployment registered 
for 2 years. As Belgium is estimated to have 
a labor force of 3,500,000, this figure of un- 
employment represents only about 4.7 per- 
cent of the total labor force. 

The strike of dock workers in Ghent and 
Antwerp was ended on September 4, and 
shortly thereafter conditions were com- 
pletely normal in the two ports and loadings 
of out-bound cargoes for the month were 
at average levels. Exports in September 
amounted to 6,221,000,000 Belgian francs, an 
increase of 2,150,000,000 francs over the Au- 
gust export figure. There was a marked 
increase in the value of textile goods ex- 
ported. To date the import figures have not 
been released. 


GOVERNMENT ACTs To CURB PRICES 


The retail price index for September 1950 
was 391.6, an increase of 4 percent over the 
August index of 376.1 (1936-38—100). The 
index since starting upward in July has in- 
creased by 6.4 percent. The sharp Septem- 
ber increase undoubtedly was caused in part 
by the third wave of hoarding of nonperish- 
able consumer goods which hit Belgium in 
the early part of the month, with the result 
that the shops were cleared of soap, sugar, 
and certain other household items. 

The rapid increase in retail prices brought 
about a consiceration of countermeasures by 
the Government. On September 25 a decree 
establishing a basis for price controls was 
published. The contemplated controls 
would apply to all goods at the level of the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer, or at only certain of these levels. The 
principles to be applied in determining max- 
imum prices would be the cost prices 
of the goods, raw materials, or components, 
and a fixed margin to cover various other 
costs. This fixed margin would be the aver- 
age of costs of the same items in the first 
half of 1950. This decree was not given effect 
during September. The second step taken by 
the Government was an attempt to reinforce 
the effects of the publication of this price de- 
cree by exhortations to businessmen against 
price increases. The third step taken to 
check price increases was the reinstitution 
of the requirement of affirmative export li- 
censes for certain goods. 


FINANCE 


On Saturday, September 9, the Governor 
of the Belgian National Bank announced that 
the Bank’s rediscount rates would be raised 
by one-half of 1 percent, effective on Sep- 
tember 11. The domestic and import rate 
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was raised from 314 percent to 3%4 percent: 
the rate for export paper went from 2, to3 
percent. This move was designed to com- 
bat consumer and industrial hoarding and 
capital flight. 

On September 26, the National Bank took 
the further step of increasing margin re. 
quirements on forward exchange transac. 
tions from 20 percent to 30 percent and pro- 
vided that the additional 10 percent must be 
deposited by banks in blocked accounts in 
the National Bank. The forward exchange 
liabilities of the National Bank had increased 
from 2,069,000,000 francs on July 27, repre- 
senting the general level at which they had 
been quite stable for some time, to 3,539,000,- 
000 francs on September 21. This increase 
caused some concern to the National Bank 
and occasioned some rumors of devaluation, 
although rising prices for imports accounted 
legitimately for some of the increase, as did 
forward ordering for increasing industrial 
inventories.—U. S. EMBASSY, BRUSSELS, OcT, 
10, 1950. 


Brazil 


CONTROLS OVER CERTAIN CHEMICALS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Brazilian Central Price Commission 
has established distribution and price con- 
trols over a long list of industrial and phar- 
maceutical chemicals, by order No. 68, 
published and effective on September 28, 
1950, and transmitted by the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro on October 6. Customs 
clearance of the chemicals included in the 
list will be permitted only after the Central 
Price Commission has visaed copies of the 
clearance documents. Importers or resellers 
of the merchandise will be allowed a maxi- 
mum profit of 30 percent over the total cost. 
The controls were established because of re- 
strictions adopted by the United States on 
the exportation of chemical products and 
also because of international conditions. 

{A detailed list of the chemicals affected 
is being published in Business Information 
Service, and copies of the list may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Field Offices of 
the Department. | 


Canada 


TRAVEL-FUND RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Canada’s Foreign Exchange Control Board 
restrictions on funds for travel to United 
States dollar areas were eased considerably, 
retroactive to January 1, 1950, according to 
an announcement made on October 4, 1950. 
These relaxations were made in conjunction 
with the cancellation of the official rates of 
exchange of the Canadian dollar in terms of 
foreign currencies, and both measures 
stemmed from large increases in Canadian 
reserves of United States dollars. 

Canadian banks or other authorized agents 
of the Board will now grant up to a total of 
$500 in United States funds per applicant for 
travel purposes during the calendar year and 
up to $50 in United States funds in any 
calendar month for border travel purposes. 
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previously, Canadians were limited to a total 
of $150 in United States and Canadian dol- 
lars in a 12-month period, for example, 
ys$125 and C$25, and $10 additional per 
month for casual trips to the United States. 

Applica‘ions by Canadian residents for 
United States dollars to meet bona fide busi- 
ness travel expenditures in nonsterling-area 
countries will be approved by banks or other 
agents of the Board in amounts up to $500 
in United States funds per applicant per 
trip, where the applicant’s employer certifies 
that the proposed trip is to be taken solely 
in his business interests. Up to an equiva- 
lent of $2,000 in Canadian funds each year 
will be granted for attendance during a full 
academic year at a university, college, or 
poarding school in the United States. 

Applications for amounts larger than those 
specified above will be referred direct to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board in Ottawa 
and will normally be approved for bona fide 
expenditures in any reasonable amounts, hav- 
ing regard for the duration of the proposed 
journeys. 


CENTRAL BANK INCREASES BANK RATE 


The Bank of Canada on October 16, 1950, 
announced an increase in the rate—from 
14, percent to 2 percent—at which it will 
loan monzy to other banks. The change, 
which became effective on October 17, is the 
first since the rate was set at 114 percent on 
February 8, 1944. Prior to that date, the 
rate was 2 percent. 

The Bank’s press release stated: “At the 
time the reduction in the bank rate took 
place in 1944, the bank expressed the view 
that it did not then see any prospect of an 
economic situation in the postwar period of 
a character which would call for a policy of 
raising interest rates. The change to a two 
percent bank rate is an indication that the 
earlier view no longer holds good under to- 
day’s conditions when Canada faces the 
prospect of substantially increased defense 
expenditures adding to the pressure on the 
country’s resources at a time of virtually full 
employment.” 

The change in the bank rate is regarded 
as part of the Government’s declared policy 
of curbing inflationary trends by indirect 
fiscal measures rather than direct controls. 
Other phases of this policy, as enunciated by 
Finance Minister Abbott in his September 
supplementary budget, have already been 
implemented or will be implemented very 
shortly. These include moderately higher 
taxes On corporations and certain consumer 
goods; curbs on housing and farm loans; 
restrictions on consumer credit which was 
to have been announced within the next few 
days; an attempt to cut Government ex- 
penditures and to persuade industry to limit 
its capital expenditures to necessary projects; 
and the unpegging of the Canadian dollar, 
which should have some braking effect on 
the inflationary tendencies involved in the 
high-priced imports from the United States, 
the heavy export demand for Canadian ex- 
ports, and the pressures created by the heavy 
influx of investment capital. 


REFUNDING BoNnp IssvE RAPIDLY 
OVERSUBSCRIBED 


The C$700,000,000 Canadian Government 
bond issue announced by the Minister of 
Finance on October 18, 1950, was heavily 
oversubscribed 15 minutes after the books 
on the loan were opened in the Bank of 
Canada on October 19. The issue consists 
of two maturities, 2-year 134-percent bonds 
maturing November 1, 1952, and 5-year 8- 
month 2144-percent bonds maturing July 1, 
1956. The short-term bonds were offered at 
99.70 percent to yield about 1.91 percent to 
maturity and the longer-term bonds were 
Priced at 993% percent to yield about 2.37 
percent. Both bonds are noncallable to 
maturity. The interest on the 2-year bond 
is payable about May 1 and November 1. 
The interest on the other bond is payable 
on July 1 and January 1, the first interest 
date being July 1, 1951. Both bonds were 
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offered in denominations of C$1,000, C$5,000, 
C$25,000, C$100,000 and C$1,000,000, and both 
were heavily oversubscribed. Although the 
banks led the subscription list, a substantial 
proportion of the bonds was taken by insur- 
ance companies and other institutional 
units. 

The proceeds of the new loan, together 
with other resources, will be used by the 
Government for the redemption of two 1%4- 
percent issues maturing on November 1, 
1950, and aggregating C$735,690,000. 


MODUS VIVENDI WITH VENEZUELA 
RENEWED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Venezuela.”’) 


Chile 


LABORATORY ANALYSIS FOR IMPORTED 
PAINT AND PAINT MATERIALS REQUIRED 


In order to standardize and improve the 
quality of paints used in Chile, decree No. 
695 of April 30, 1949, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 29, 1950, and effective 
60 days thereafter, requires the analysis 
of all paint and paint materials, whether 
imported or domestic, before they may be 
sold to the public, states a report of October 
4 from the U. S. Embassy at Santiago. 

The laboratory tests are to be made by 
the Instituto de Investigaciones y Ensayes 
de Materiales (Institute for Scientific Inves- 
tigations and Testing Materials) of the Uni- 
versity of Chile from samples taken at the 
customhouse, in the case of imported prod- 
ucts, or at the local factory for domestic 
paints and materials. Shipments of such 
items arriving in Chile from foreign coun- 
tries will be cleared through customs only 
after approval has been issued by the 
Institute. 

Manufacturers of paints and local import- 
ers of materials for paints must register with 
the Institute within 45 days following the 
enforcement date of the decree, which is 
November 28, 1950. Applicants for registra- 
tion will be required to state: Location of 
plant; working capital; production capacity; 
dates of plant inauguration and of interrup- 
tions in normal operation; and indication of 
the varieties and kinds of paints produced, 
or materials for the manufacture of paints. 

Paints and paint materials will be sub- 
ject to the following analyses: 

Paints: Percentage of pigments; percentage 
of oil or turpentine; moisture and other vola- 
tile matter; and residue over screen No. 325 
(A, 8. ET. ME): 

Pigments: Percentage of the basic compo- 
nents of the pigment; moisture or other vola- 
tile matter; total impurities, including mois- 
ture; and residue over screen No. 325 
(A. 8S. T. M.). 

Oil: Density; acidity index; saponification 
index; matter not subject to saponification; 
iodine index; loss through heating; drying 
time on glass; ashes; and lead. 

Turpentine: Fraction distilled up to 130° 
C.; fraction distilled up to 200° C.; evapora- 
tion residue in double boilers; grease; acidity: 





Chile Abolishes Visa Require- 
ment for U. S. Tourists 


Effective September 1, 1950, United 
States citizens traveling to Chile as 
tourists for a stay not exceeding 3 months 
may enter that country upon the pres- 
entation of a passport only, according to 
a dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy in Santiago. Extension for an 
additional 3 months may be obtained 
upon application prior to the expiration 
of the original 3-month period. 

All other travelers must be in posses- 
sion of a visa, for which there is no fee. 











not polymerized residue; density; and boiling 
point. 

Driers: Drying time as compared with mas- 
ter paints. 

When required by the standards in force, 
other tests also may be made. 


REGULATION OF FIREARMS, AMMUNITION, 
AND EXPLOSIVES MODIFIED 


A modification of the regulation governing 
the manufacture and trade in firearms, mu- 
nitions, explosives, and chemical products 
deletes the requirement that importers of 
shotgun shells purchase locally the equiva- 
lent of at least 80 percent of the quantity 
which they are importing, by decree No. 734 
of July 13, 1950, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 18, states a report of August 
28 from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 

The lifting of the restriction will not result 
in any immediate benefit to commercial im- 
porters of shotgun shells because arms and 
ammunition, formerly included in the list 
of products importable under the gold law, 
were deleted from that list by a decree pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 22, 
1950, and their importation is now virtually 
prohibited. 


% o 
China 
TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN CHINESE 


COMMUNIST REGIME AND EASTERN GER- 
MANY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.’’) 


Colombia 


USE OF EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES 
EXPANDED 


The list of products importable with ex- 
change certificates under the new commer- 
cial quotas was issued as resolution No. 63 
of the Office of Exchange Control, states a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 
The authorization for commercial quotas for 
the year which began September 15, 1950 
(resolution No. 62), was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, and 
the regulations affecting the use of the 
quotas (regulation No. 41) were announced 
in the issue of October 30. 

Products which are on the list included 
under resolution No. 63 may be imported 
with exchange certificates granted against 
the commercial quotas provided they also 
appear on the lists submitted by merchants 
with their requests for quotas. The list of 
products importable with exchange certifi- 
cates as well as the list importable with 
official exchange is published in the Business 
Information Service, copies of which are 
available for distribution free of charge from 
the American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Department’s Field Offices. 


GRADUAL REIMBURSEMENT LICENSES FOR 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTS 


A clarification of resolution No. 54 of the 
Columbian Office of Exchange Control has 
been issued, regarding the importation of 
commercial merchandise under gradual re- 
imbursement licenses, states a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy at Bogota. (See FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 25, 1950, for 
an announcement of resolution No. 54.) 

The Office of Exchange Control has pointed 
out that the percentages of gradual reim- 
bursement licenses obtainable will now be 
based on the new commercial quotas author- 
ized by resolution No. 62 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 23), rather than 
on imports during the first 5 months of 
1950. Furthermore, these licenses may now 
be issued only for the importation of mer- 
chandise included in the new lists of im- 
portable articles and also in the importing 
merchant's application for a quota. An- 
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other exchange-control circular advises that 
tires may also be imported with gradual re- 
imbursement licenses, in accordance with 
resolution No. 54. 

[The lists of importable articles referred to 
are issued in Business Information Service. 
Copies may be obtained free of charge from 
the American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Field Offices of the Department.] 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING TIRE IMPORTS 


Imports of tires were authorized during 
the second half of 1950 by regulation No. 34 
of the Colombian Office of Exchange Control, 
dated August 11, 1950 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 18). Only tires of sizes 
not manufactured in Colombia, or the local 
production of which is inadequate, may be 
imported. 

The Exchange Control is reported by the 
U. S. Embassy at Bogota to have issued the 
following lists of tires that may be imported: 


List I 


4 x 12—2 ply 9.00 x 36—6 ply 
4x 15—4 ply 9.00 x 16—8 ply 
5 x 15—4 ply 11 x 38—4 ply 


7.00 x 17—8 ply 
7.50 x 16—8 ply 


1l x 42—6 ply 
13 x 38—6 ply 


7.50 x 18—6 ply 10.00 x 15—14 ply 
7.50 x 24—10 ply 14.00 x 20—20 ply 
4x 19-4 ply 14.00 x 24—20 ply 
9 x 24—4 ply 11.00 x 22—14 ply 
10 x 24—4 ply 13.00 x 24—10 ply 
11 x 28—4 ply 16.00 x 24—24 ply 
14 x 30—6 ply 18.00 x 24—24 ply 
6 x 30—2 ply 21.00 x 24—24 ply 
14 x 34—6 ply 21.00 x 25—24 ply 
For agricultural use: 

5.00 x 16 4.00 x 18 

4.00 x 19 3.25 x 19 

6.00 x 19 3.00 x 21 

List II—For trucks 

7.50 x 20 11.00 x 20 
8.25 x 20 12.00 x 20 
9.00 x 20 10.00 x 24 
10.00 x 20 12.00 x 24 


It was originally provided that imports 
must be 50 percent from list I and 50 percent 
from list II, but this proportion has been 
modified several times. The latest ruling, 
contained in circular No. 792, dated Sep- 
tember 28, of the Exchange Control, is that 
$80,000 may be used for tires for agricultural 
machinery and $720,000 for ordinary auto- 
mobile and truck tires. This represents an 
increase in the allocation provided in regula- 
tion No. 34 from $700,000 to $800,000. 

The importation of white side-wall tires 
is prohibited. 


ImPoRT-LICENSE APPROVAL 
REQUIRED FOR CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Import licenses for barium compounds 
for oil-well drilling; lead in bulk, ingots, or 
bars; cotton thread for crocheting, sewing, 
darning, or embroidery; and glass vials and 
containers must be approved by the Colom- 
bian Ministry of Commerce and Industries, 
according to four resolutions of that Ministry 
reported by the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 
The resolutions were issued in accordance 
with decree No. 1986 of June 12, 1950, which 
tightened the control of the Ministry over 
the importation of specified raw materials 
for local industries and manufactured items 
that might compete with domestic products 
fabricated from protected raw materials (see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 31 for an- 
nouncement of decree No. 1986 and the issue 
of October 9 for announcement of resolution 
No. 449, requiring prior approval of import 
licenses for rubber thread.) 

Resolution No. 505, dated September 6, 
1950, provides that approval of licenses for 
imports of barium for oil-well drilling: will 
be given only upon proof that the local prod- 
uct is not satisfactry in either quantity or 
quality. Similar conditions were provided by 
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resolution No. 506 of the same date for ap- 
proval of licenses for lead in bulk, ingots, and 
bars; by resolution No. 527 of September 12 
for cotton threads for crocheting, sewing, 
darning, and embroidery, in hanks, spools, 
tubes, cones, etc., for both retail sale and 
industrial use; and by resolution No. 536 of 
September 15 for glass vials for injection 
doses and glass containers in general. 
Purified barium compounds for medicinal 
use in small containers are excepted from the 
requirements of resolution No. 505. Resolu- 
tion No. 527 provides that applications for 
import licenses for cotton yarns must state 
the direction of twist and the importation of 
yarns with a left, or “Z,” twist will not be 
permitted unless the applicant proves that 
they are destined for ornamentation or other 
use distinct from the manufacture of thread 
for sewing, darning, etc. Applications for 
import licenses for the glass products speci- 
fied in resolution No. 536 must be accom- 
panied by samples of the containers desired. 
Each of these resolutions provides that the 
prices of the locally manufactured products 
concerned may not be changed after the date 
of the resolution without authorization of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industries. 


IMPORT LICENSES GRANTED CERTAIN 
“OCCASIONAL”? IMPORTERS 


The types of importers considered eligible 
to receive “occasional” import licenses were 
defined by an administrative ruling of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, states 
a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 
In connection with the assignment of com- 
mercial import quotas for the year begin- 
ning September 15 which were authorized by 
reso ution No. 62, it was provided that indi- 
viduals who are not regular importers could 
apply for occasional licenses (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 23). 

The Exchange Control Office has ruled that 
in connection with the assignment of import 
quotas, the following types of institutions 
will not receive quotas but will be considered 
eligible to receive occasional import licenses: 
Charitable institutions, hospitals and clinics, 
bars, restaurants, hotels, official agencies, and 
construction companies. The last-named 
group is interpreted to include any individ- 
ual who is constructing a house, as well as 
firms of engineers and official or private 
housing entities. Two categories of con- 
struction materials have been established for 
importation with occasional licenses: Essen- 
tial materials such as iron, wire, copper, 
pipes, concrete reinforcing screen, and hard- 
ware may be imported with official dollars, 
whereas materials considered as nonessential, 
such as bathtubs and marble, may be im- 
ported only with exchange certifivates. 


PrIoR APPROVAL FOR TRANSACTIONS 
AFFECTING AIRCRAPT 


All applications for licenses to import into 
Colombia airplanes and their parts, and all 
applications for remittances in payment for 
repairs or maintenance of aircraft abroad, 
must have the prior approval of the Colom- 
bian Department of Civil Aeronautics (Di- 
reccion General de Aeronattica Civil), ac- 
cording to circular No. 792 of September 28, 
issued by the Office of Exchange Control and 
reported by the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. In 
the case of the importation of used aircraft, 
proof of the number of hours the equipment 
has flown must be presented. 


WooL-IMPORT REGULATIONS 


The periods during which industries may 
import certain wool products are extended 
by Regulation No. 44 of September 29, 1950, 
of the Colombian Office of Exchange Con- 
trol, states a dispatch from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Bogota. 

The regulation extends from September 30 
to October 15, 1950, the period during which 
industries may import wool cloth in accord- 
ance with regulation No. 29, which provides 
a special allocation for the importation of 
industrial raw materials (see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of August 21, 1950). Regu- 





lation No. 44 also extends from September 39 
to December 16, 1950, the period during 
which wool yarn and tops may be importeq 
for industrial use in accordance with regu. 
lations Nos. 29 and 32 (see FOREIGN Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 4 for announce. 
ment of regulation No. 32, which establishes 
a new allocation for the importation by 
Colombian industries of specified raw mate. 
rials). 


ALLOCATION FOR Liquor ImpoRTS 


An additional allocation of US$300,000 fox 
the importation into Colombia of liquors 
other than whisky (principally brandy, it is 
believed), is provided by regulation No, 44, 
of September 29, 1950, of the Office of Ex. 
change Control, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. This allocation 
will be prorated among importers in propor- 
tion to their stated requirements; the mini- 
mum quota is $1,000 and the maximum 
$20,000 for a single importer. Exclusive dis- 
tributors of brandy will be entitled to an 
additional quota of $2,000 each. A 20 per- 
cent guaranty deposit with the Stabilization 
Fund is required. The new allocation may 
be utilized until November 15, 1950. 

Foreign exchange totaling $850,000 was 
previously allocated for the importation of 
liquors and cigarettes during the second half 
of 1950, by regulation No. 33 of the Exchange 
Control Office (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 18, 1950). A later ad- 
ministrative ruling of the Exchange Control 
Board provided that allocations for the De- 
partmental Governments would cover wines 
and champagnes as well as liquors. 


Cuba 


LABELING DECREE DEFERRED 


The application of the labeling decree (No 
110 of January 19, 1950) to foodstuff impor- 
tations has, in effect, been deferred until 
March 26, 1951, as a result of Ministry of 
Commerce resolution No. 92, appearing in 
the Official Gazette on September 26, 1950. 
Under the new measure, the period for the 
sale and liquidation of food products and 
articles the wrappers, containers, or labels 
of which are not in Spanish is extended for 
6 months from September 26 in the case of 
wholesalers and 1 year from September 26 
in the case of retailers. (For previous ref- 
erences to decree 110, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 7 and March 6, 1950.) 


Dominican Republic 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON 
CERTAIN FISH OILS 


The duties imposed on imports into the 
Dominican Republic of fish oils with certain 
exceptions were increased from 6 cents to 30 
cents per net kilogram, according to law 
No. 2511, published in the Official Gazette of 
September 20, 1950. 

Fish oils under tariff item No. 375 (a), 
neither edible nor medicinal, not specifi- 
cally mentioned elsewhere, for exclusive use 
as lubricating or industrial oils, imported 
by an industry in accordance with certifi- 
cates issued by the Secretaries of State for 
National Economy and for Health and Public 
Welfare, with legalized declaration made to 
the customs authorities before importation, 
remain dutiable at the former rate of $6 per 
100 gross kilograms. 


Egypt 


TEMPORARY STERLING AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH U. K. 


The most heralded development during 
September was the signing on September 10 
of a temporary sterling agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Egypt. The agree- 
ment provides that negotiations between the 
two Governments for a final settlement of 
Egypt’s sterling balances are to begin in No- 
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yember. It further provides that the United 
Kingdom will supply Egypt during 1950 with 
petroleum products in the amount of 
7,500,000, c. i. f., in contrast to a 1949 total 
of £5,000,000. The two Governments also 
agree On a target figure for Egyptian im- 

rts from the United Kingdom during 1950 
of £52,000,000, c. i. f., £43,000,000 of which 
may be essential products. The agreement 
contains no provisions for the release of 
dollars to Egypt by the United Kingdom nor 
for the release of any lump sum of sterling, 
provisions which were included in the 1949 
agreement. 

During the month Egypt continued to add 
to its holdings in the United States of gold 
and U. S. Treasury notes, with additional 
purchases raising the total of its gold hold- 
ings to $44,000,000 and its holdings in U. S. 
Treasury notes to $36,300,000. 

Speculation against the international sit- 
uation, coupled with higher quotations on 
imported goods, produced a widespread rise 
in prices. To check rising prices and specu- 
lative operations, the Government reintro- 
duced a number of measures in force during 
the war. Among these were the requisition- 
ing of essential products, such as tin plate, 
and the issuance of a decree-law tightening 
the existing price- and profits-control law. 
The new law regulates prices of a variety 
of staples, petroleum products, building 
materials, and imported pharmaceutical 
specialties. 

Commodity supplies in Egypt are in most 
cases adequate, and imports continue at rec- 
ord levels, with customs storage being over- 
taxed. Nonetheless, the Government, in 
anticipation of future emergencies, is pro- 
ceeding to stock-pile essential commodities. 
Present plans include the early importation 
of 180,000 cubic meters of soft- and hard- 
wood construction lumber valued at about 
£E2,500,000. 

CROPS 


Egypt will need to import at least 200,000 
tons of grain this fall and winter. The 
Government has been considering numerous 
barter offers, including Russian grain for 
cotton and United States wheat for rice. 
Egypt expects a 250,000-ton surplus from this 
year’s rice crop and hopes to dispose of it 
either for hard currency or in a trade for 
wheat under International Wheat Agree- 
ment prices. 

Preliminary private reports indicate that 
the 1950-51 cotton crop will not exceed 
8,000,000 kantars instead of the 9,000,000 
earlier predicted. A general rise in prices 
on the cotton-futures market, especially 
sharp during the first week, took place dur- 
ing September in all varieties. Believing 
that higher prices will be obtainable in the 
near future, the Government stopped the 
sale of Government-held cotton. Export 
prospects for the new crop appear good in 
view of the American crop deficit. 

The Egyptian Government is still control- 
ing the cottonseed market and also is 
continuing to ration cottonseed oil. Cot- 
tonseed-oil production is expected to increase 
the season which started in September 1950 
and will end in August 1951, because of the 
forecast of an excellent cotton crop. A drop 
in wholesale and retail cottonseed-oil prices 
was recorded in mid-September. 

Experiments are being conducted by cer- 
tain Egyptian oil-pressing factories aiming 
at the possibility of extracting date-seed oil 
from date seeds, to be used as an industrial 
oil for local soap making. 


INDUSTRY; TRANSPORTATION 


The present fish output in Egypt, which is 
estimated around 50,000 metric tons, does not 
meet current consumption demands, and 
fish prices are exorbitant. To bring prices 
down, local authorities have decided to en- 
courage the further exploitation of fishing by 
granting permits to foreigners, especially 
Italians, who specialize in this type of work. 

€ tax on commercial and industrial 
Profits was increased from 12 percent to 14 
percent by a law issued on August 31, 
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effective January 1, 1950. A new tax equal 
to 10 percent of the tax on commercial and 
industrial profits was enacted September 11. 
The proceeds of this tax will go to the munic- 
ipal and rural councils to help in the execu- 
tion of their projects. 

A new law establishing supervisory and 
control measures on insurance companies 
operating in Egypt was issued on September 
18. It replaces similar legislation issued in 
1939 and provides for more stringent regula- 
tion. 

A marked increase in merchant-marine ac- 
tivity has been recorded in Alexandria. The 
number of vessels serviced by the port of 
Alexandria in September 1950 reached 179 
vessels totaling 390,440 tons, against 162 rep- 
resenting 364,672 tons in September 1949. 
The British merchant fleet led with 72,879 
tons; the United States came second with a 
tonnage of 60,602; Italy took third place with 
53,161 tons, followed by Norway, Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Greece. 

Tenders for the construction of a mint 
house in Cairo were opened on September 5. 
The offers submitted covered such great 
differences in estimates of cost that no de- 
cision was made. 

Egypt’s program to conclude air agree- 
ments with all countries with which it has 
common civil air interests progressed during 
the month with the signing in London on 
September 26 of an air agreement with Cey- 
lon, which was initialed in Cairo in Novem- 
ber 1949. Further air agreements were ini- 
tialed with the Governments of Australia and 
Iraq on September 3 and September 16, re- 
spectively. 

Air communications between Amman and 
Cairo, which had been suspended for approx- 
imately 2 months, were resumed on Sep- 
tember 26.—U. S. Empassy, Cairo, Oct. 6, 
1950. 


El Salvador 


NEw ADMINISTRATION PLANS IMPORTANT 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMS 


The inauguration of Lt. Col. Oscar Osorio 
as President of the Republic on September 
14, 1950, ushered in a new era in the eco- 
nomic and social development of El Salvador. 
The aim of his administration, as set forth 
in his inaugural address, is to distribute the 
fruits of the country’s continuing coffee 
prosperity to all levels of society through a 
program of Government-directed social re- 
forms. Some specific projects planned are: 
Intensified work in health and sanitation; 
new highways, roads, and bridges; an ade- 
quate and pure water supply for every city 
and town in the country; intensified Gov- 
ernment-financed slum clearance and low- 
cost housing construction. Public response 
to the plans of the new administration has 
been varied, but, in general, local business- 
men and industrialists are optimistic that 
future economic and social developments in 
El Salvador will work to their advantage. 

President Osorio also announced a plan 
to stockpile US$4,000,000 worth of materials 
and equipment against the possibility of 
United States export controls that would 
make it difficult to obtain materials required 
to carry out the plans outlined. Purchasing 
missions are to be sent to the United States 
to buy hospital equipment, road-building 
equipment and materials, construction ma- 
terials, including water pipe and fittings, and 
farm machinery and implements. It is 
planned to float a US$4,000,000 Treasury note 
or bond issue to finance the program. The 
major part of the financing is expected to 
be accomplished by unfreezing large and 


- idle Government bank deposits presently 


tied up by the Government's complicated 
accounting system. 

The new administration has been going 
forward rapidly with implementation of the 
basic principles of labor reforms laid down 
in the new constitution. The intent to 
establish a shorter working week and in- 
crease wages has already been demonstrated 
by the Minister of Labor’s recent recommen- 


dation that employers pay the same wages 
for a 44-hour week now paid for a 48-hour 
week. Other reforms are expected to be 
enacted in the near future and may have 
far-reaching effects on the economy of the 
country. Although no immediate dramatic 
increases in living standards can be ex- 
pected, an expansion in demand for basic 
food and clothing items should develop soon, 
and a wider market for some imported goods 
should also result. 

There are already signs that El Salvador is 
slowly changing from an exporter to an im- 
porter of basic food commodities. Natural 
population increase and rising purchasing 
power have made the domestic supply of 
corn, beans, rice, and sugar inadequate. The 
Government may remove import duties on 
rice in anticipation of shortages. The Sugar 
Producers Association recently imported 
2,500 short tons of sugar, although in the 
past sugar has been one of the more impor- 
tant Salvadoran exports. Another 2,500 tons 
has been ordered. 

On September 13, 1950, the Government 
promulgated a law establishing a Govern- 
ment commission to purchase, store, and re- 
sell corn, beans, rice, and other grains in 
order to stabilize prices. The institute will 
have an initial capital of US$800,000. Grain 
elevators for its operation will be erected 
near the city of San Salvador. The Govern- 
ment hopes that the operation of this official 
agency will discourage speculation and avert 
shortages in food commodities. 


COFFEE 


The Government recently announced a 
new coffee export tax, to take effect on No- 
vember 1 of this year. Instead of a flat rate 
per bag, such as has been in effect for the 
past 7 years, the tax is to be levied on a 
graduated ad valorem scale based on export 
price f. 0, b. Salvadoran port. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 30, 1950.) 
Although it is too early to predict what ef- 
fect this tax will have on the local coffee 
industry—the basis of the country’s econ- 
omy—some Salvadoran growers and exporters 
believe that it may work far-reaching 
changes in the marketing of coffee for 
export, 

The local coffee market has been unusually 
quiet during the past month, partly as a 
result of the wait-and-see attitude adopted 
by the industry prior to publication of the 
new coffee tax. To date, approximately 350,- 
000 bags of the 1950-51 crop have been com- 
mitted for future delivery. The Compafia 
Salvadorena de Café recently raised its offi- © 
cial estimate of the total crop to 1,035,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, and some experi- 
enced coffee men believe that the final crop 
may be as much as 10 percent greater than 
this figure. The carry-over from last year’s 
crop is negligible—U. S. Empassy, San Sat- 
vapor, Oct. 10, 1950. 


FINANCE 


Examination of El Salvador’s financial po- 
sition reveals that the country is well able 
to embark on an ambitious spending pro- 
gram at this time. As of September 30, 
1950, total gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings amounted to US$46,500,000, against 
US$37,500,000 on the same date in 1949. In 
the 60 days prior to September 30, 1950, 
total gold and foreign exchange holdings 
declined US$4,800,000. Some observers be- 
lieve that this decline may reflect a flight of 
capital out of the country, provoked by fear 
that the Government’s social and labor re- 
forms may be proceeding too rapidly. Local 
bankers report, however, that they have seen 
no indication of unusual exchange purchases. 
It is probable that the noticeable decrease 
is due to the unusually pronounced import 
balance of trade during this period. While 
complete data are not yet available, prelim- 
inary figures show that collections of import 
duties during August and September 1950 
were more than 40 percent greater than dur- 
ing the same months in 1949. At the same 
time coffee exports were at their usual sea- 
sonal low point. In another 2 months, when 
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the coffee export season gets under way, ex- 
change balances are expected to climb 
sharply. 


Finland 


GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS CORRECTED 


The quantity of tea that may be included 
in a gift parcel received by private indivi- 
duals residing in Finland, free of duty, in- 
ternal taxes, and the import-license require- 
ment, is 250 grams (8.8 ounces), instead of 
1 kilogram (2 pounds 3 cunces) as reported 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 16, 
1950. 

(This correction should be made also by 
holders of the revised Business Information 
Service Bulletin entitled “Sending Gift Pack- 
ages to Finland,” dated October 1, 1950, which 
gave the amount of tea as 8% ounces.) 


Germany, Eastern 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CHINESE COM- 
MUNIST REGIME CONCLUDED 


A 1-year trade agreement between the 
Chinese Communist Regime and Eastern 
Germany was signed in Peking on October 
10, 1950, according to the Eastern German 
press of October 11. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Eastern 
Germany is to deliver machinery, electrical 
and precision instruments, optics, chemi- 
cals, and metals, in exchange for raw mate- 
rials, foodstuffs, earths, and minerals from 
China. 


Germany. Western 


AvuGuSsT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION SETS NEW 
POSTWAR RECORD 


The index of industrial production (ex- 
cluding building, stimulants, and food proc- 
essing) rose 6.5 percent during August to 
reach 114 (1936—100), a new postwar record 
end the greatest single monthly increase 
since the index was established in January 
1949. The increase as spread with compara- 
tive uniformity over almost the whole of in- 
dustry and is attributed partly to a marked 
increase in orders received since June and 
partly to the vacation shut-downs in some 
industries in July. Among the industries 
whose production on a daily average basis 
rose to new postwar records were: Iron ore, 
salt and potash mining, crude-oil extraction, 
oil refining, coal byproducts, stones and 
earths, iron and steel, vehicles, electrical 
equipment, other metal goods, chemicals, 
hollow glass, paper production, rubber prod- 
ucts, gas, and tobacco. 

Coal production in August amounted to 
351,000 metric tons per day, compared with 
the postwar high of 364,000 metric tons in 
April, but it rose again to 355,000 tons per 
day in the week ended September 24. The 
failure of coal production to increase since 
last spring, together with the increase in 
demand resulting from the general revival 
of industry, especially the steel industry, is 
now expected to result in shortages of coal 
during the winter months. It is estimated 
that productive capacity is about 390,000 tons 
per day, compared with anticipated daily 
requirements of 400,000-410,000 tons. The 
demand for coal has been further stimulated 
Ly the expectation of an increase in the 
domestic price of coal, since the General 
Director of the Deutsche Kohlenbergbau- 
Leitung announced that wages must be in- 
creased in order to attract more workers to 
mining, and that this wage increase cannot 
be absorbed by the coal companies. 


METALS 


Orders for hot-rolled finished steel received 
during September amounted to 1,465,000 
metric tons, compared with 2,016,000 tons in 
August and 1,523,000 tons in July; export 
orders amounted to about 175,000 tons in 
September and 360,000 tons in August. The 
average delivery time required for steel prod- 
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ucts is now about 6 months, but delivery 
quoted for light steel sheets has gone up to 
14 to 16 months, with heavier steel plates and 
sheets requiring 7 or 8 months. Daily aver- 
age production of crude steel was 40,000 tons 
in September, compared with 39,800 tons in 
August and 39,900 tons in July. August pro- 
duction totaled 1,060,173 metric tons. 

Both internal consumption and exports of 
raw and semifabricated nonferrous metals 
have risen substantially since June. The 
average monthly exports of these materials 
during the first half of 1950 amounted to 
17,412 metric tons, valued at $5,500,000, but 
in July they rose to 17,688, valued at $6,200,- 
000 and in August were worth $8,300,000. 


SHIPBUILDING; RUBBER 


The removal of restrictions upon size, 
speed, and number of commercial cargo ships 
built for export will necessitate certain re- 
adjustments in the shipbuilding industry. 
Idle shipbuilding capacity exists mostly in 
the smaller yards. The larger yards have 
received substantial export orders but in 
many cases must finish or subcontract orders 
for repair work and smaller vessels before 
beginning on these orders. Large Diesel en- 
gines suitable for export ships requiring over 
5,000 horsepower will probably be scarce, in- 
asmuch as delivery was running from 1 year 
to 18 months before the lifting of shipbuild- 
ing restrictions. 

Faced with the continued rise in the price 
of raw rubber, the rubber industry is di- 
recting more attention to maximizing the 
use of scrap rubber. The price of tires has 
increased as much as 5 percent, and techni- 
cal rubber-goods prices have increased as 
much as 10 percent. Stocks of tires were 
nearly exhausted by heavy purchases during 
July and August, but production capacity is 
sufficient to replenish stocks within the next 
few months, as well as keep pace with the 
increased demand. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Commodity exports from Western German / 
increased in August for the fourth consecu- 
tive month to reach a new postwar record 
of $177,600,000. Commodity imports 
amounted to $205,300,000, and the resultant 
trade deficit of $27,700,000 was the lowest 
since May. Exports to the United States of 
$10,000,000 also set a new postwar record. Im- 
ports from the United States were $24,100,000, 
and the trade deficit the lowest in the post- 
war period. 

For the first time since April, imports from 
countries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program exceeded exports to those 
countries. Exports to Marshall Plan coun- 
tries, however, reached a new high of $126,- 
100,000. Exports to eastern Europe amounted 
to $10,600,000, somewhat less than in July; 
imports from these countries increased, how- 
ever, probably reflecting the beginning of 
seasonal agricultural shipments. 

Western Germany has available for ex- 
port the following types of fertilizer: (1) Ap- 
proximately 30,000 tons of ammonium su fate, 
26 percent nitrogen, at a price of $41 per 
ton bulk, f. o. b. Rotterdam, and (2) 50,000 
tons of potash, 50 percent potash, at prices 
ranging from $35 to $40 f. 0. b. factory. The 
Federal Republic has again raised the prob- 
lem of exporting 18,000 tons of superphos- 
phate to the Soviet Zone, in exchange for 
brown-coal briquettes. This superphosphate 
is to come from indigenous production and 
not from superphosphate imported under 
Military Government contracts. The Allied 
High Commission has raised no objection to 
the proposal. Denmark has offered to buy 
20,000 tons of superphosphate under trade 
agreement from Western Germany, but no 
final agreement has yet been reached.—Or- 
FICE OF U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER, OCT. 6, 19-0. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH MEeExIco 
SIGNED 
A payments agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Mexico was 
signed on October 2, 1950, and made pro- 





visionally effective from that date, accorg. 
ing to a telegram of October 13 from Mexico 
City. The agreement is to remain in forge 
until December 31, 1951, and will be subject 
to automatic renewal unless 3 months’ prior 
notice is given by either party. 

The agreement follows the general pat. 
tern of a payments agreement and provides 
for a dual accounting system is Deutche 
marks and pesos. The “swing”’ is $5,000,009 
and may be increased if necessary. 

A quota list for German imports from 
Mexico attached to the agreement totals 
$61,900,000. It contains oilseeds, cotton, 
coffee, sugar and other agricultural products, 
sisal and other textile fibers, silver, zinc 
lead and copper concentrates, and miscella- 
neous ores. 


Haiti 


LARGER BUDGET ANNOUNCED; SOCTIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM SUSPENDED 


There were few economic developments of 
importance in Haiti during the past month 
which represented the end of the summer 
doldrums. Political activity was brisk, how- 
ever, culminating in the presidential elec. 
tions on October 8, as the result of which 
Colonel Paul Magloire, a member of the 
three-man Military Junta directing the Goy- 
ernment since the fall of President Estimé 
in May, was elected President by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The most significant development during 
the period under review was the official an- 
nouncement that the buget for the 1950-51 
fiscal year had been set at 105,240,430 gourdes 
as compared with that for 1949-50 amount- 
ing to 73,216,315 gourdes. (Five gourdes 
equal $1). 

Although total receipts for the 1949-50 
period have not yet been officially announced, 
they are estimated to have run slightly above 
the figure for the new budget, and it is evi- 
dent that the Fiscal Department of the Gov- 
ernment expects no diminution of income 
during the present fiscal year which began 
October 1. Although the budget follows 
the usual pattern, a slight departure has 
been made by the setting up of a special 
chapter known as Economic Development, 
which not only provides funds for certain 
public works already contracted for but 
allows a cushion of some 9,000,000 gourdes 
which can be drawn against for extraordinary 
expenditures not foreseen in other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Another interesting development was the 
sudden implantation of a far-reaching social- 
security program and its even more sudden 
termination. Although the law authorizing 
such a program had been on the books for 
some time, it had been considered too ambi- 
tious and not entirely workable and its sud- 
den enforcement on a _ withholding and 
employer-contribution basis caused wide- 
spread consternation among employers and 
employees. Before the program could really 
be enforced, however, a summary Official 
announcement suspended its application and 
closed the agency's offices due to “admin- 
istrative difficulties.” A social-security ex- 
pert from the United States subsequently 
arrived in Haiti on a loan basis and is study- 
ing a revision of the existing law with re- 
sponsible authorities. 

After considerable delay, renewals of the 
agreements with two agencies of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs were finally 
signed. The two missions involved are the 
Sanitary Mission, charged with malaria and 
yaws control, extension of public health, and 
improvement of potable water supplies, and 
the Food Mission which devotes itself to 
agricultural services. 

Weather conditions during the past month 
have remained generally propitious for grow- 
ing crops, recent hurricane disturbances in 
the Caribbean area having resulted only in 
a somewhat abnormal rainfall for this time 
of the year. Although crop conditions ap- 
pear to be very favorable, particularly as they 
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apply to coffee and sugar cane, it will prob- 
ably be another month before any accurate 
estimates of production can be made.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, PorT-AU-PRINCE, Oct. 25, 1950. 


Hashemite Jordan 


IN Customs TARIFF; 
PRICES IN AUGUST 


Numerous changes in the Jordan customs 
tariff became effective August 5, 1950, reports 
the U. S. Legation at Amman. Import du- 
ties were increased on goods in 221 categories 
of the 305 listed in the 1950 edition of the 
tariff, including those on spare parts for 
imported passenger cars and trucks, synthetic 
silk fiber and manufactures, sugar, tea, rice, 
peer, wines, shoes, and petroleum products, 
except gasoline. Medicaments and vaccines, 
formerly exempt from duty, became dutiable. 
The basis for duties on cotton piece goods and 
other articles made of cotton was changed 
from weight to value. The duty on patent 
medicines was reduced. 

This amendment to the customs tariff has 
aroused considerable criticism from Jordan 
importers and traders, who claim that the in- 
creases in import duties will lead to rises in 
local prices of essential commodities, have 
an adverse effect on domestic trade, and en- 
courage smuggling into Jordan. In response 
to such criticism a committee consisting of 
governmental officials and leading business- 
men was formed for the purpose of studying 
the present customs tariff and making such 
recommendations for its modification as are 
considered necessary. 

Local wholesale and retail prices, which 
started to rise on the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, reached a peak in mid-August. 
Examples of commodities undergoing whole- 
sale price increases and the increases per 
metric ton from mid-July to mid-August are: 
Sugar, from 95 dinars to 102 dinars; rice, from 
87 dinars to 102 dinars; and coffee, from 400 
dinars to 420 dinars. The retail price of au- 
tomobile tires rose from 9 dinars to 15 dinars 
each, and that of imported liquors increased 
§ percent. (One dinar officially quoted at 
2.80. 

, By ihe end of August prices declined as 
new import licenses for all categories of im- 
ports were issued, thus assuring additional 
imports. Prompt importation of foodstuffs 
in short supply, that is, rice, sugar, tea, and 
coffee, was assured by a requirement which 
permitted only a 2-month time limit on the 
opening of credits for orders of these items. 

Local wholesale prices of wheat and barley 
resumed their former levels after brief de- 
clines following the ban on export of cereals 
from Jordan effective at the end of July. 
The price of wheat is between 32 and 33 
dinars; and that of barley, between 18 and 20 
dinars. 

It is estimated that during a 10-week pe- 
riod from July 1, 1950, when conversion of 
Jordan’s currency began, 8,500,000 dinars in 
new currency were issued and P£9,000,000 
(Palestine pounds) were redeemed. The dif- 
ference between the two figures is the result 
of presentations of Palestinian currency at 
banks for credit to account, thus eliminating 
the necessity for immediate issuance of new 
currency. 

Activities of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency have continued to increase in 
recent months. During August two new road 
projects in Western Jordan employing ap- 
proximately 750 Palestinian refugees were 
started, and there was a steady increase in 
the number of refugees employed on the six 
other projects already in progress. Refugees 
employed under the program as of the end 
of August totaled approximately 4,500. 


CHANGES PEAK 


Honduras 
EcoNoMIC RECESSION LOOMS; CHANGES IN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK’S PRACTICES 


Honduras, which enjoys the enviable posi- 
tion of having substantial dollar exchange, 
appears to be undergoing an economic re- 
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cession. Merchants complain that retail 
sales are very slow, and bank credits are 
being seriously restricted. The reason seems 
to be the sap between purchasing power and 
prices. Wages and salaries have remained 
fairly constant for several years while the 
cost of living has increased, particularly since 
the invasion of Korea, by an estimated mini- 
mum of 25 percent. Although several public- 
works projects are being carried on, their 
volume is not sufficient to stimulate the 
economy. 

The population of Honduras, according to 
the official census taken in June 1950, has 
climbed to 1,533,625, an increase of 333,083, 
or nearly 25 percent, in the last 5 years. 

The National Development Bank has been 
sending squads of personnel, known as credit 
brigades, into the coffee-producing areas to 
receive applications for long-term loans from 
the Bank. These brigades will serve the pur- 
pose not only of bringing the Bank to the 
common people but also—of more immediate 
importance to the individual concerned—of 
saving borrowers the long and oftentimes 
arduous trip to Tegucigalpa to make per- 
sonal application for a loan. Despite some 
initial local criticism of the credit brigades, 
the Bank reports that they are successful 
in that many applications are now being 
received. 

The Development Bank has also created, 
with the active collaboration of President 
Galvez, two committees of local experts, one 
to make a complete study of roadway needs 
and the other to study the problem of immi- 
gration. The Bank has requested that ex- 
perts be assigned under the Point Four 
Program to aid these committees. 

The Bank has succeeded in answering 
much criticism against it by pointing out 
that in many cases it cannot make loans 
because of a provision in the banking law 
prohibiting the acceptance of national or 
municipal lands as collateral for develop- 
ment loans, and that under the agrarian law 
most Honduran land is still under public 
ownership and is on a rental basis to the 
tenant. The Bank will probably request a 
change in the banking-law provision pro- 
hibiting this type of guaranty, a change 
which would immediately open up a tre- 
mendous reserve of potential collateral for 
future loans. 

The Central Bank has issued a resolution 
to the banking system to withdraw the 
American half-dollar from circulation slowly. 
Other American subsidiary coins will con- 
tinue to circulate freely. 

The newly appointed Director General of 
Aviation, Captain Roberto Galvez, has been 
holding conferences with all airline repre- 
sentatives in Honduras to discuss possible 
changes in the controversial aviation law, 
promulgated March 14, 1950. The confer- 
ences are being carried on in a spirit of 
mutual cooperation designed not only to 
make the law more workable but also to 
assist civil aviation in Honduras. 

A match factory is expected to open in 
San Pedro Sula in the near future. The 
factory will make book-type matches—the 
first to be produced in Honduras—selling for 
2 centavos a book of 20. 

A new schedule of postal rates became ef- 
fective on September 1. Air mail postal 
charges to the United States were reduced 
25 percent. 

Construction work on the new Palacio de 
Hacienda, Palacio de Correos, and Escuela 
Tecnico-Textil Industrial continues, as does 
the paving of Calle Real (Main Street) in 
Comayaguela to connect with the 3-kilo- 
meter strip of oiled highway leading to Ton- 
contin Airport. On the Comayaguela end of 
the strip, the new two-lane bridge of Gua- 
cerique has been opened for traffic, replacing 
the former single-lane structure. 

According to reports received by the Em- 
bassy, heavy rains in many sections of the 
country have severely damaged corn and 
bean crops, and road washouts have occurred 
throughout the country.—U. S. Empassy, 
TEGUCIGALPA, Oct. 19, 1950. 


India 


IMPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 


Imports of agricultural tractors into India, 
from September 5 for the remainder of 1950, 
will be licensed freely from all sources if 
applications are accompanied by certificates 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, but 
they will be limited to machines of at least 
15 drawbar horsepower not operated with 
gasoline. Fifteen percent of the value of 
each license must be for spare parts. Amer- 
ican makes must be covered by a Nebraska 
test certificate, and imports will be restricted 
to firms which have satisfied the Ministry 
of Agriculture that they are the accredited 
agents of the manufacturers, have adequate 
service facilities and factory-trained engi- 
neers for making repairs, and have taken all 
reasonable steps to import tractors, imple- 
ments, and parts to the full extent of their 
former import licenses. 


Indochina 


CERTAIN SHIPS AND PLANES EXEMPTED 
FROM DUTIES AND TAXES ON FUELS 


In a decree dated August 16, 1950, which 
became effective in Indochina on September 
8, fuels intended for use by certain ships 
and planes became exempt from customs 
duties, importation taxes, and internal taxes. 
The decree will apply to (1) ships of the 
navy or merchant marine and fishing ves- 
sels operating in the open sea or carrying 
on a mixed navigation, of which the river 
part is merely an accessory to the open-sea 
part; and (2) planes, French or Indochinese, 
whether military or not, which engage pri- 
marily in international flights. The exemp- 
tion from duties and taxes may be extended 
by the collector of customs to include planes 
of countries which accord reciprocal advan- 
tages to France and Indochina. 

The exemption does not apply to accessory 
taxes representing fees. 

This decree modifies article 206 of the 
Customs Code and abrogates articles 18, 19, 
and 20 of the resolution of the Permanent 
Commission of the Government Council of 
Indochina of February 24, 1938, approved by 
decree of June 14, 1948. The full text of the 
decree appeared in the September 26 issue of 
the biweekly journal of the Chambre Mixte 
de Commerce et Agriculture du Cambodge, 
and in the Journal Officiel de l’Indochine of 
September 14, 1950. 


Ireland 


QUOTAS ANNOUNCED FOR CERTAIN PRopUCTS 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
announcing for the following products quotas 
in the following amounts: 

Spark plugs: Certain spark plugs and cer- 
tain component parts thereof may be im- 
ported from all countries to the number of 
50,000 during the period November 1, 1950, 
through April 30, 1951. 

Laminated springs: Certain laminated 
springs and certain component parts thereof 
may be imported from all countries to the 
value of £1,000 (approximately $2,800) during 
the period October 1, 1950, through March 
31, 1951. 

Woolen piece goods: Certain woven tissues 
of wool or worsted may be imported from all 
countries in the amount of 2,000,000 square 
yards, measuring 12 inches or more in width 
and weighing 414 ounces a square yard, dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1950, through 
February 28, 1951. 


Italy 


Some Export CONTOLS TEMPORARILY 
REESTABLISHED 
The Italian Foreign Trade Ministry has 


“temporarily” restored formal export control 
on a list of important commodities, chiefly 
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raw materials, essential to the Italian econ- 
omy and in exceptional demand in world 
markets at the present time, states a dispatch 
of October 10, 1950, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rome. With certain exceptions, 
new licensing requirements are applied to all 
destinations. 

The following commodities are added to 
the list of controlled items for dollar areas: 
Quartz and quartzite; natural corundum; na- 
tural steatite; fluorite; various kinds of py- 
rites; zinc and lead ores; benzol; naphthaline; 
phenol, pitch; tar and pit-coal coke; vaseline; 
solid paraffin; raw mineral wax; white, yellow, 
and red phosphorus; caustic soda; sodium 
carbonate; styrol; urea; tetraethyl lead; acce- 
lerators for elastic rubber vulcanization; 
plasticizers for rubber; raw cast iron; fer- 
rosilicon; iron and steel in blocks or ingots, 
rouch-turned, rolled, or forged; iron or steel 
plates; iron bars; section iron or steel; iron 
or steel sheets; iron or steel wires; drawn 
pieces; cold-rolled iron or steel bands; tin 
plate; iron or steel tubes; copper and copper 
alloys; plates of copper and its alloys; raw 
aluminum and its alloys; magnesium and its 
alloys; raw lead and its alloys; bars, section 
pieces, and wires of lead and its alloys; 
raw zinc and its alloys; utensils; small plates 
of metallic carbides; graphite electrodes; 
steel tubes. 


Madagascar and 
Dependencies 


PERMIT REQUIRED ON GRAPHITE EXPORTS 


Graphite has been added to the list of com- 
modities subject to permit for exportation 
from Madagascar to any non-French country, 
according to a notice to exporters published 
in the Madagascar Journal Officiel of August 
26, 1950. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1950, for list of other commodities sub- 
ject to export permit in Madagascar.) 


Malaya 


FOREIGN TRADE REACHES ALL-TIME HIGH 


Malayan foreign trade reached an all-time 
high in September with a current turn-over 
estimated at M$8,090,000,000 (US$2,600,000,- 
000) annually. U.S. dollar earnings in 1950 
are expected to exceed $255,000,000. High 
prices of Malayan products in 1950 have re- 
versed the country’s trade balance from the 
deficit position which prevailed in the four 
previous postwar years. Most evidences of 
a business boom continue. 

Until lately, shares in Malayan bulk-com- 
modity enterprises and in Singapore indus- 
trial and other companies have not responded 
appreciably to higher current earnings and 
handsome dividend potentials. There are 
signs, however, following the U. N. forces’ 
successes in Korea, that a boom in local 
shares may develop before long. Commodi- 
ties (rubber, tin, copra, etc.) did not sKy- 
rocket in September as in previous months 
under war psychology. Black pepper was an 
exception, jumping up sharply in the third 
week of the month. 

The local buying spree, which has been 
gathering momentum since June, is expected 
to slacken shortly should the world political 
outlook continue to improve. It has ex- 
pressed itself to some degree in the form of 
food hoarding and in active purchases of 
motorcars, outboard motors, bicycles, sewing 
machines, needles, and other consumer 
items. Rationing and price control of sugar 
were resumed in early September when it 
was seen the situation would get out of hand. 
Rice is still rationed at controlled prices. 
The Malayan Government appears deter- 
mined to continue present controls and to 
reintroduce others in efforts to hold down 
living costs and to discourage profiteering. 
The effects of inflation are already marked. 
Note circulation has risen sharply in recent 
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months to meet demand for financing ex- 
ports at enhanced price levels. 


RUBBER 


Rubber export values during the first 7 
months of 1950 totaled M$766,700,000 
(US$250,600,000) , or 49.92 percent of the total 
value of all exports. Purchases from Malaya 
by the Soviet Union in the first 8 months 
of 1950—mainly of rubber—are more than 
double the cash outlay during the same 
period of 1949, although, tonnage-wise, the 
figure for 8 months of 1950 was only 58,787 
long tons of rubber shipped to Russia, 
against 53,802 tons in the like period of 
1949. 

After a slight recession, rubber prices on 
the Singapore market showed an upturn at 
the end of September despite news of the 
cessation of stockpile buying by the United 
States. Settlement of the strike on rubber 
estates in Indonesia, effected in the last half 
of September, thereby increasing the imme- 
diate supply, likewise failed to depress prices, 
which were sustained by active Hong Kong 
and Japan purchases at a time when Amer- 
ican buyers had assumed a waiting attitude. 

Estate growers upcountry were preparing 
at the month end to increase wages of rub- 
ber-estate workers. The small rubber grower 
exhibited evidence, in increased purchasing 
power, that the general prosperity was begin- 
ning to reach his level. The last quarter of 
the year is one of seasonal high-level pro- 
duction of rubber. Whether war or peace 
sentiment prevails, reasonably strong world 
demand for this commodity, first in impor- 
tance in the Malayan economy, appears likely 
to continue. 

With producers and traders generally op- 
posed, the Federation of Malaya Government 
proceeded with discussions and plans looking 
toward a sharp increase in export duties on 
rubber. At current prices, the sliding-scale 
basis being considered would presumably 
augment about fivefold the already increased 
revenues at 5 percent ad valorem now col- 
lected from this source. It was announced 
at the month end, however, that no change 
would be undertaken prior to December 1, 
1950, and then not without due notice. The 
trade warned against precipitate action, 
holding that much rubber has been sold for- 
ward to next July at agreed prices and that 
any great increase in export duty might 
well wipe out some of the traders, not to 
mention the effect in reducing taxable in- 
come of estates. 


TIN 


Tin shipments from Malaya and Singapore 
in the eight months ended August 31, 1950, 
amounted to 54,220 long tons, against only 
35,942 tons in the like period of 1949. The 
tin-metal content of imported ore for smelt- 
ing in Singapore and Penang amounted to 
6,635 long tons in the first 8 months of 1950, 
compared with 4,034 long tons in the like 
period of 1949. Thus a very large portion of 
the increased exports in 8 months of 1950 
represents increased Malayan production un- 
der the stimulus of rising market prices, 
made possible by active efforts at recovery 
of production facilities. Trade value figures 
for August tin exports are not yet available. 
In the first 7 months of 1950 tin-metal ex- 
ports amounted to M$233,014,527 (US876,- 
000,000) in value, 15.17 percent of total ex- 
ports of all commodities during that period. 
The export value for the like period of 19/9 
was only M$146,394,219 (US$48,000,000). 
After rubber, tin is the next most important 
item in Malayan exports and economy.—U. 8. 
CONSULATE GENERAL, SINGAPORE, Oct. 3, 1950. 


Mexico 


PRESIDENT REPORTS IMPROVED FINANCES, 
GENERAL ECONOMIC ADVANCES 


Of outstanding significance during 
September was President Aleman’s annual 
report on the state of the nation. The Presi- 
dent reported a remarkable improvement in 





the country’s financial position and the con. 
sequent firmness of the peso, considerable 
achievements in public works, and advances 
registered in industrial, agricultural, ang 
petroleum development. Highlight of the 
message was the announcement of the grant- 
ing by the United States Export-Import Bank 
of a $150,000,000 line of credit to Mexico to 
finance irrigation works, railway improve. 
ment, road construction, agricultural deve]. 
opment, and electric-power and telecom. 
munication projects. 

Business activity throughout most of the 
Republic followed the normal seasonal up- 
swing in September, with some additiona] 
impetus from world events. Certain areas, 
however, reported sales below those of 
August; others indicated that seasonal im- 
provement was less than normal because of 
rising prices. Commercial activity improved 
markedly in the cotton-producing areas ag 
a result of the exportation of much of the 
bumper cotton crop at greatly improved 
prices. 

Wholesale prices continued to increase, the 
index for September standing at 321.2, com- 
pared with 311.8 for August (1939=100). 
Unprocessed foodstuffs led the increase with 
a jump of 17.6 points over August. Retail 
price increases, although lagging behind 
wholesale rises, have occasioned considerable 
concern, and the local press has been highly 
critical of “‘profiteers,’’ who are charged with 
deliberately holding goods from the market 
to drive prices upward. The cost-of-living 
index for August reached 359.5, compared 
with July’s 355.6. Principal increases were 
noted in foodstuffs and household articles, 

Peso-dollar quotations remained in the 
lower range of the one-point spread (8.64. 
8.65) fixed by the Government in June 1949, 
Dollar availabilities continued adequate. 
The Mexican Government on September 13 
paid $8,700,000 to British and Netherlands 
oi] companies as the third installment of the 
agreed indemnity for the 1938 expropriation 
of oil properties. The amount outstanding 
on this obligation now totals $104,300,000, 
including interest due to maturity. Bank 
collections were reported as improved over 
August in some areas of the Republic. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Final trade statistics for August, released 
by the Ministry of Economy, recorded the 
third monthly active trade balance of the 
year, as cotton shipments reached volume 
proportions. Imports, valued at 335,500,000 
pesos, declined 40,200,000 pesos from July's 
high, while exports, valued at 426,800,000 
pesos, increased 1,900,000 pesos to establish 
a new peak for the year. 

The Ministry of Economy placed cement, 
various tanned hides, and oilseed cakes un- 
der export control as a means of assuring 
domestic supplies in the face of increased 
prices and demand abroad. 

Although the Ministry reportedly is expe- 
diting the issuance of import permits for 
essential items in short supply, importers are 
said to be encountering serious difficulties 
in obtaining such items from United States 
factories. Various iron and steel products 
are becoming critically scarce, and local con- 
sumers complain that United States suppliers 
of these items are reluctant to accept further 
orders until after January 1, 1951. 

Both the press and the Government have 
been preoccupied for several weeks with the 
problem of acquiring needed raw materials 
and machinery. Mexican industrialists re- 
peatedly have been urged to expedite imports 
of machinery, parts, and necessary raw ma- 
terials, using credit facilities available 
through Nacional Financiera (the official in- 
vestment bank) and private institutions, in 
view of rising prices in the United States and 
the possibility of increased export controls. 
The Ministry of Economy is said to be study- 
ing correlative measures to facilitate and c0- 
ordinate the acquisition and distribution of 
items subject to United States export control. 

The Mexican Commercial Mission to Europe 
on September 16 signed a general most- 
favored-nation trade agreement with Bel- 
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gium, and on October 2 the previously in- 
itialed trade and payments agreement with 
Western Germany was signed formally. 


INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, LABOR 


The railway-car shortage, which for some 
time has hampered freight movements and 
caused considerable congestion at Monterrey, 
was eased somewhat during the month. 
Rail transport continues difficult, however, 
and the National Railways hopes to acquire 
a substantial number of cars from the United 
States under the recent $150,000,000 loan. 
The central station of the Mexican telecom- 
munications system, inaugurated September 
13, is expected to improve materially Mexi- 
co’s radiotelephone and radiotelegraph sys- 
tem by providing direct communication with 
Europe and other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Petroleum production continued to in- 
crease, reaching an average of 200,000 barrels 
of crude per day in July. President Aleman, 
in his address to Congress on September 1, 
reported the daily output at 215,000 barrels, 
and Pemex Officials recently indicated that 
the company hopes to produce 250,000 bar- 
rels daily by the end of 1950. During the 
month, new installations at Mata Redonda 
refinery, Tampico, were completed that will 
increase daily capacity from 6,000 to 17,000 
barrels and will permit production of better- 
grade gasoline and more Diesel fuel. 

Weather conditions during September were 
unfavorable for agriculture in the central 
plateau region and in spotted areas through- 
out the Republic because of subnormal rain- 
fall. The corn crop has been affected ad- 
versely and may not greatly exceed last year’s. 
Picking of the cotton crop was virtually com- 
pleted by the end of the month, and ginning 
activities were well advanced. Although the 
crop was damaged by insect infestation and 
unfavorable growing conditions, reports in- 
dicate that the yield will exceed 1,000,000 
bales of 230 kilograms each, thus establish- 
ing a new record. 

The labor situation during the month gen- 
erally was quiet, a notable exception being 
the mining industry, where there was 
strife between internal factions. Rising 
prices threaten to introduce a new period of 
labor unrest. Electric strikes called for Sep- 
tember 26 at Mazatlan, Merida, Torreon, and 
Veracruz in connection with contract re- 
negotiations were avoided at the last minute 
by the intervention of the Ministry of Labor 
and on the basis of a 15 percent wage increase 
and other benefits for the workers. A general 
strike in the coal mines at Nueva Rosita, 
scheduled for September 25, was averted, al- 
though reports indicate it may have been 
rescheduled for October 10. Despite a Gov- 
ernment warning that the walkout was il- 
legal, 1,500 coal miners in the Palau area 
struck on September 25. Various other con- 
tract revisions here and there throughout 
the Republic were settled amicably on the 
basis of moderate wage increases to the work- 
ers; others are under negotiation, and addi- 
tional demands for contract revisions are an- 
ticipated —U. S. Empassy, Mexico, D. F., Ocr. 
16, 1950. 


TARIFF FRACTION FOR RAILWAY AXLES 


Iron and steel railway axles, when im- 
ported under permits issued by the Mexican 
Ministry of Economy, will continue to be 
classified under tariff fraction No. 3.25.35 for 
an indefinite period, according to a custom- 
house instruction published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 14, 1950. These importa- 
tions are permitted only with the under- 
Standing that the axles must be rendered 
useless by breaking or cutting. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 

: (See item appearing under the heading 

Germany, Western.”’) 


November 6, 1950 


Nicaragua 


NEw EXCHANGE LAW AND COFFEE EXPORT 
Tax APPROVED 


Proposals for a new exchange law and a 
coffee export tax held the attention of Nica- 
raguan commercial and agricultural groups 
as well as the local press during the past 
month. 

[Since receipt of this dispatch, a new ex- 
change law has been adopted. The law fol- 
lows in part the recommendations of the 
International Monetary Fund technical mis- 
sion, which remained in the country until 
October 8. According to the law, exporters 
will now sell 20 percent of the dollar pro- 
ceeds of their exports to the National Bank 
of Nicaragua at 5 cordobas to 1 dollar, the 
Official excnange rate. Of this amount, half 
is to be set aside for the exclusive use of the 
Nicaraguan Government. The remainder is 
to be used to retire the US$4,000,000 deficit 
accumulated earlier this year. Exporters will 
sell the remaining 80 percent of their dollar 
exchange to the National Bank at 7 to 1. 
Importers must purchase all their exchange 
from the National Bank. Exchange for essen- 
tials will ne sold at 7 to 1. Semiessentials 
and luxury goods will be subject to surtaxes 
of varying amounts. It is hoped that the 
new rates of exchange will reduce the de- 
mand for dollars to the extent that they may 
be sold py the Bank without restricting 
commercial credit. ] 

The proposed coffee export tax also was 
finally approved by the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The new levy is US$3 per 100 pounds 
of coffee exported when the f. o. b. price is 
between US$33 and US$50 per 100 pounds. 
Should the price of coffee fall below $33 per 
quintal (100 pounds), the tax would auto- 
matically cease; should the price go above 
$50 per quintal, an additional surtax of 25 
percent of the amount received over and 
above $50 per quintal will be imposed. 
Eighty percent of the funds collected will be 
allocated to construction of the so-called 
Rama Road, which will furnish the first 
overland communication between the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts of Nicaragua. The re- 
maining 20 percent will go to road construc- 
tion in the coffee-producing departments of 
the country. The funds received from the 25- 
percent additional surcharge imposed when 
the price of coffee is over $50 will go to the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund of the National 
Bank. Opposition to this law on the part 
of the coffee planters, acting through the 
cooperative coffee planters association of 
Nicaragua, was widespread and determined. 
They objected to the tax on the ground that 
it was unfair to tax one group of citizens 
to finance a project that would be of equal 
benefit to all sections of the population. 

Prior to release of the new economic law, 
the demand for dollars on the curb exchange 

increased. The cordoba accordingly weak- 
ened and was quoted at 7.5 to 1 dollar. 

Rising production costs were cited as the 
reason for a sudden rise of 20 percent in the 
wholesale price of sugar in Nicaragua. The 

Companhia Azucarera Nacional, which con- 
trols almost .all of the sugar sold within 
Nicaragua, announced on September 30 that 
its best grade of sugar, sold for the past 5 
years at 50 cordobas per quintal, would 
henceforth cost 60 cordobas per quintal. 
Other grades were raised proportionately. 

The only cigarette factory in Nicaragua, the 
Compafiia Tabacalera de Nicaragua, also in- 
creased prices about 15 percent on its two 
top-selling brands. Mounting costs of im- 
ported tobaccos used in these brands forced 
the increase, the company stated. 

Lineas Aéreas de Nicaragua, (LA NICA), of 
which Pan American Airways is a stockholder, 
announced the purchase of FANSA (Flota 
Aérea Nacional) for the sum of 2,000,000 cor- 
dobas.—U, S. Emsasssy, Manacua, Oct. 12, 
1950. 


Pakistan 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 


Pakistan and Switzerland have signed and 
ratified a l-year commercial agreement to 
grant import and export licenses for the ex- 
change of specified goods within limits with- 
out commitments as to the volume of trade. 
The principal commodities to be exported 
from Switzerland are milk products; cheese; 
chemicals; dyes; tanning materials; abra- 
sives; electrical instruments; radios and 
phonographs; optical, scientific, and surgical 
instruments; watches and clocKs; small ma- 
chinery; certain textiles; and aluminum 
products. Pakistan will export cotton, rice, 
wheat, jute, hides, tea, rugs, intestines, dried 
fruits, resin, turpentine, handicrafts, and 
sporting goods. 


DEPOSIT REQUIRED FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The State Bank of Pakistan has issued a 
notice requiring importers to make deposits 
of 1 percent of the amount of foreign ex- 
change applied for; minimum and maximum 
deposits are 100 rupees and 1,000 rupees, re- 
spectively. Deposits are refunded after re- 
ceipt of imports and presentation of the 
exchange-control copies of the customs bills 
of entry. This regulation is designed to re- 
strict exchange funds to import payments. 


Peru 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET FIRM; DOLLAR 
CERTIFICATES REACH RECORD LEVEL 


The firm tendency of the foreign-exchange 
market in Peru was maintained during the 
first 3 weeks of October. The existing steady 
demand for sterling certificates to cover 
heavy sterling imports was further stimu- 
lated by current rumors of an impending re- 
valuation of the pound sterling, while smaller 
sterling exports provided a lighter sup- 
ply of certificates than in September. Rates 
for sterling certificates moved upward to a 
high since devaluation of about 45 soles per 
pound by October 19, compared with 44.30 
on the same date in the preceding month; 
quotations for sterling drafts advanced to 
45.09 soles per pound in comparison with 
44.15 in September. Interest in dollar cer- 
tificates remained slack, rates declining from 
15.27 soles per dollar to 14.94 in the same 
period (making an equivalent dollar-sterling 
cross rate for certificates of $3.01.) Dollar 
draft quotations receded slightly from 15.75 
soles per dollar to 15.73 (cross rate, $2.87). 

With extraordinary receipts of approx- 
imately $9,000,000 from accumulated exports, 
dollar certificates issued in September 
reached the record level of $23,898,095 which, 
added to a carry-over from previous months 
of $3,608,335, gave a total supply of $27,506,- 
430 of which $22,691,268 was used, $7 expired, 
and $4,815,155 was carried over to October. 
In August, $12,090,354 was issued and $11,- 
019,082 used. The September issue of 
sterling certificates amounted only to £1,371,- 
786 which, added to a carry-over of £389,090, 
made a total supply of £1,760,876, of which 
£1,257,571 was used, £150 expired, and £503,- 
155 was carried over to October. The 
amounts issued and used in August were 
£1,657,721 ana £1,495,365, respectively. 

Certificates sold through commercial 
banks and exchange brokers during Septem- 
ber totaled $15,312,656 and £1,490,523, com- 
pared with $9,582,548‘ and £1,771,613 in 
August. September figures include forward 
purchases of $3,093,929 and £26,986, and 
future sales of $1,347,938 and £14,000, in 
comparison with forward purchases of $1,- 
€66,515 and £187,384, and forward sales of 
$1,434,982 and £125,039 in August. 

Transactions by the Central Reserve Bank 
in September, consisting mostly of dollar 
certificates, amounted to the equivalent of 
$1,122,294 in purchases and $1,120,552 in 
sales, compared with $2,139,790 and $2,210,- 
574, respectively, in the preceding month. 
Although the foreign-exchange position of 
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the Central Reserve Bank (including gold for 
international transactions) as of September 
30 (stated in dollars) remained substantially 
unchanged at $10,687,140, its pound-sterling 
holdings declined from the equivalent of 
$3,159,021 in August to $1,339,498 in Septem- 
ber, while its short dollar position of $2,118,- 
358 improved to a short position of only 
$294,691 through a conversion of pounds into 
dollars. 


INTERNAL ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


An important step further toward real- 
ization of the Peruvian Government’s ex- 
pressed policy of removing economic con- 
trols as a means of promoting free enter- 
prise and greater domestic production was 
undertaken on October 11 with the issuance 
of two Supreme decrees and one Supreme 
resolution (1) abolishing the subsidies on 
wheat and rice, (2) raising official ceiling 
prices on flour, bread, vermicelli and rice, 
and (3) granting a compensatory bonus of 
25 percent on the first 400 soles of all wages 
and salaries received by workmen and em- 
ployees of private and public entities 
throughout the Republic. Previously, by a 
Supreme decree of September 22, a Council 
formed by the Ministers of Finance, Labor, 
Agriculture, and Public Health was appointed 
to survey the possibilities of a general re- 
adjustment in the cost of living. 


AGRICULTURE 


Additional financial facilities to rice 
growers were provided by law No. 11496 of 
September 22, 1950, which authorized the 
Agricultural Bank during the 1950-51 crop 
year to grant loans up to 80 percent of the 
calculated selling value of the crop (loans 
may be increased to 85 percent, if necessary) . 

Sugar production in Peru during 1950 is 
estimated at 500,000 metric tons of cen- 
trifugal sugar. The 1949 yield was 493,074 
metric tons. There was an increased plant- 
ing this year of some 2,000 hectares; how- 
ever, the last 3 months’ growth was affected 
by limited irrigation water in some of the 
producing areas. 

Coffee production in Peru this year is esti- 
mated at about 5,500 metric tons. Some 
40,000 new trees have been planted during 
the past 2 years so that the yield may be 
maintained at a level of 5,000 to 5,500 tons. 

The 1950 estimated production of 16,000 
metric tons of vegetable oil is approximately 
the same as the average for the past 4 years. 
Cottonseed accounts for the major portion 
of the total amount produced, and sunflower- 
seed-oil production amounts to from 250 to 
300 metric tons annually. Small amounts of 
peanut oil are extracted. Interest in oil 
palms is increasing in eastern Peru, but the 
production has not yet reached commercial 
proportions. 


BRITISH TRADE WEEK 


A strong bid for a greater share of the 
Peruvian market was initiated on October 20 
with the inauguration in Lima of the 
“British Trade Week,” organized by the 
British Chamber of Commerce in collabora- 
tion with the British Embassy and Peruvian 
representatives of United Kingdom export- 
ers. A wide variety of British merchandise 
is on display, and traditional commercial 
relations between Peru and the United King- 
dom are being stressed. The press reports 
that more than 250 British firms are rep- 
resented in Peru. The effort has received 
ample local publicity and would appear to 
be well-timed to take advantage of the com- 
plete freedom from import restrictions cur- 
rently enjoyed by all types of merchandise 
imported from the sterling area.—U. S. Em- 
BAssY, LimA, Oct. 21, 1950. 


Spain 
BUSINEss OUTLOOK Goop 


General business conditions during Sep- 
tember were reported as good in most parts 
of Spain, as compared with last year. Pri- 
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marily responsible was the prospect for much 
better farm harvests than in the drought 
year 1949. Week by week the cost of living 
went up, but the 20-25 percent wage in- 
creases, which during the month were ex- 
tended to additional classes of workers, 
helped restore buying power. The rise in 
prices, however, threatens to nullify before 
long the effect of wage increases. The 
trend toward freeing more products from 
Government control was accompanied by the 
general approval of the public, although 
there were some expressions of fear that the 
whittling down of the ration list would result 
in higher food costs for the poorer classes, 
who had benefited from the low ration prices. 

The outlook for agriculture was good. 
Among the principal farm crops only olives 
had an unfavorable outlook, and even for 
this crop the prospect had improved some- 
what. 

Most of Spain enjoyed some rainfall dur- 
ing September, although it was at times ac- 
companied by destructive storms. Rain 
collected in the reservoirs, however, totaled 
less than one-third the amount of last year 
and less than two-thirds the average for 
1901 to 1930. Power and water reserves de- 
creased alarmingly. In Barcelona the use 
of current for industry was restricted to 3 
days a week, while in Bilbao, which had a 
free supply in the preceding 2 or 3 months, 
limitations were reimposed. Industries in 
both of these important manufacturing areas 
fell back on costly stand-by power. 

The SEFANITRO fertilizer plant near 
Bilbao began operations on September 22. 
Production of sulfuric acid has begun and 
is expected soon to amount to 400 tons a day. 
The manufacture of synthetic nitrogenous 
fertilizer will be a later step, but it will prob- 
ably not be realized on a large scale before 
1952. The plant is a subsidiary of the pri- 
vately owned Altos Hornos steel company. 
It was announced during the period under 
review that the Escombreras refinery near 
Cartagena will expand its facilities to an out- 
put of 30,000 barrels a day, as compared with 
20,000 called for in the original plans. The 
company expects to reach full capacity by 
April 1952. Spanish canners of fish, vege- 
tables, and fruits are faced with a serious 
shortage of tin plate, principally as a result 
of restrictions necessitated by military needs 
in the exporting countries. 


““FREE”’ WHEAT MARKET ESTABLISHED 


Considerable interest was centered around 
the marketing of “free” wheat under the 
Government’s new “reservist’”’ plan. A spe- 
cial market for this wheat was established 
in Madrid, and trading centers all over Spain 
sprang into existence. It soon became ap- 
parent that the demand for free wheat was 
greatly outstripping supply. The average 
price has now gone beyond 5.40 pesetas a 
kilogram, as compared with 2.50 paid by the 
Government for the forced delivery quotas 
for the ration. The high prices realized by 
the farmers not only may prove to have the 
stimulating effect on production for which 
the Government hoped, but they may induce 
some growers to hold back their free wheat 
from the market, anticipating still greater 
benefits later. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade figures released at the end of June 
show total Spanish exports from the Penin- 
sula, Balearics, Canaries, Ceuta, and Melilla 
as amounting to 629,560,000 gold pesetas in 
the first half of 1950, as compared with 
602,098,000 gold pesetas for imports. As the 
export figure includes shipments of gold to 
the United States in the amount of 48,800,- 
000 gold pesetas put up as collateral on pri- 
vate bank loans, there is actually a deficit 
of some 20,000,000 gold pesetas. Leading 
countries in the import trade and the value 
for each expressed in millions of gold pese- 
tas are as follows: United States, 94; United 
Kingdom, 60; France, 43; Netherlands West 
Indies, 34; Arabia, 33; Venezuela, 29; Ger- 
many, 24. The same data on export trade 
were: United Kingdom, 129; United States, 


102; France, 59; Netherlands, 22; Sweden, 19; 
Belgium, 18; Germany, 18. The chief im. 
ports were petroleum products, raw cotton, 
nitrogenous fertilizers, wheat, tobacco, ang 
potatoes. Chief exports were oranges, toma- 
toes, textiles, iron ore and pyrites, canneq 
fruits and vegetables, almonds, olive oil, 
wines, and bananas. 

No new trade agreements were signed dur- 
ing the month. The difficulties over export 
licenses for olive oil and wool for shipment 
to the United States persisted, because of 
the desire of the Spanish Government to 
take full advantage of the rising market anq 
not to license exportation of these products 
at prices below those most current.—vU. §, 
EMBASSY, MADRID, OcT. 13, 1950. 


FINANCE 


The Madrid free-exchange market, on 
which the dollar is now quoted at 39.82 
pesetas after a slow but steady rise from the 
opening rate of 39.40, is providing disappoint- 
ing to every one who had hoped that the 
market would offer a genuine opportunity 
for the purchase of foreign exchange. Up to 
the present few persons have received the 
necessary Government permission to buy for- 
eign exchange in the market. Businessmen 
are hoping that this restraint means that the 
Government is waiting to accumulate a small 
reserve of exchange in the market before 
offering access to it to would-be- buyers. 
There is a general expectation that the situ- 
ation will be clarified and possibly eased by 
some new exchange regulations, which the 
Government is understood to be preparing 
for release, probably in November. 


Switzerland 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.”’) 


Thailand 


AGREEMENT WITH U. S. SIGNED 


During the month of August the attention 
cf the Thai Government was centered largely 
upon negotiations with the U. S. Embassy 
on a proposed bilateral agreement covering 
a rapidly developing economic aid program. 
This agreement was signed on September 19. 
These negotiations, together with the de- 
parture of a special Thai mission to the 
United States on August 18 for the purpose 
of discussing a substantial loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, foreshadowed an acceleration 
of internal development projects, which, in 
turn, promised to expand Thai production 
of exportable commodities. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The traditional flow of commodities across 
Thai borders into Burma was_ stopped 
abruptly by a decision of the Thai Govern- 
ment to close the border to commerce. 
Hand-made Chinese products continued to 
trickle southward into Thailand from the 
Shan States in Burma, but the supply, sub- 
ject to the delays and hazards of smuggling, 
decreased appreciably. 

Bangkok merchants accelerated their pro- 
gram of forward buying in anticipation of 
expanding United States and United King- 
dom export controls. Importers of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, iron and _ steel 
products, and communications equipment 
were particularly apprenhensive. 

Having concluded a contract for 45 new 
Diesel locomotives in June (see FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 14, 1950) the Gov- 
ernment authorized the departure of 4 
special railway mission to inspect the loco- 
motives at the United States factory. 

The Thai Government estimated the ex- 
portable surplus of rice at 1,300,000 metric 
tons for the calendar year 1950. This figure 
is nearly 100,000 tons higher than reported 
exports in 1949. The condition of the pres- 
ent crop is good, although the main harvest 
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has not yet begun. Abnormal harvest con- 
ditions could upset all estimates. The Thai 
Ministry of Commerce placed total rice ex- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1950, at 
754,320 metric tons, as compared with 721,300 
tons during the like period of 1949. 


FINANCE 


On August 14 the Parliament approved a 
supplementary budget act which appropri- 
ated 198,518,867 baht (approximately US$15,- 
g00,000) for use during the remainder of the 
calendar year. The act authorized 8,009,867 
baht for ordinary expenditures, 166,900,000 
baht for extraordinary noncapital expendi- 
tures, and 23,609,000 baht for extraordinary 
capital expenditures.—U. S. EMBassy BANG- 
KOK, SEPT. 29, 1950. 


Turkey 


BUSINESS CONTINUES GOOD; PRICES Up 


Business activity in Turkey during Sep- 
tember expanded for the second consecutive 
month. The export season started favorably, 
the price trend was upward, transaction and 
consumption tax receipts were above esti- 
mates, and the number of protested notes 
declined. 

Wholesale prices of filberts, mohair, wool, 
skins, and cotton advanced sharply, while 
those of many other commodities were com- 
paratively stable. Retail prices of Govern- 
ment-produced textiles were raised 15 per- 
cent, following increases in prices of pri- 
vately produced textiles early in September. 

Harvesting of the summer cereal crops was 
completed, and preliminary estimates were 
revised slightly downward. The wheat yield 
is still expected to be slightly over 4,000,000 
tons, leaving a certain amount for export. 
Latest official estimates indicate a sugar yield 
of 120,000 metric tons for 1950, compared 
with the preceding year's record of 134,000 
tons. 

Foreign trade in August (latest available) 
showed a slightly larger deficit than last 
year, imports totaling T£82,000,000 and ex- 
ports, T£41,000,000, compared with T£66,000,- 
000 and T£33,000,000, respectively, in 1949. 
For the first 8 months the deficit was T£142,- 
000,600, against T£116,000,000 for the same 
period of 1949 (T£1—US$0.357). 

Although some goods arrived as a result 
of heavy orders placed in June, when the 
drawing rights on Marshall Plan countries 
expired, new imports were at a standstill be- 
cause no foreign exchange was being granted 
by the Central Bank. The inactivity was 
also attributed partly to uncertainty as to 
operations of the liberalized European Pay- 
ments Union import system, which went into 
effect October 5. 

Discussions were carried on in Ankara (1) 
with representatives from Rumania in con- 
nection with Turkish exports of valonia and 
olives and Rumanian prewar debts to Turkey 
and (2) with Czechoslovak officials concern- 
ing revision of the 1949 trade and payments 
agreement. A Turco-Hungarian commission 
met in Budapest to consider revision of a 
protocol to the May 1949 trade agreement 
relating to Hungary’s prewar debts to Turkey. 

A free port is contemplated at Iskenderun, 

Turkey, under a draft bill submitted to the 
Council of Ministers. This bill is intended 
to implement the Turco-Iranian transit 
agreement. 
. An agreement for the construction of an 
80,000-kilowatt power plant at Sariyar on the 
Sakarya River, southeast of Istanbul, was 
reportedly reached on September 28 between 
ECA and the Turkish Government. The 
plant will assure a source of electric power for 
the important industrial area including the 
Provinces of Kirikkale, Ankara, Zonguldak, 
Izmit, Adapazari, and Istanbul. 


FINANCE 


The principal changes in the Central Bank 
Statement of September 23, compared with 
that of August 26, were an increase of 
T£80,000,000 in note circulation to T£958,- 
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000,000, the highest total in 2 years, and an 
expansion in commercial paper by T£63,000,- 
000 to a record of T£1,169,000,000. The net 
liability on account of foreign exchange de- 
clined to T£119,000,000 from T£129,000,000 
on August 26. 

Gold and black-market foreign-exchange 
prices were more stable than in August. 
Gold coins and sterling currency rose mod- 
erately while gold bullion, as well as Swiss 
franc, dollar currency, and telegraphic trans- 
fer prices decreased slightly. The dollar was 
quoted at T£3.65 on September 30 (official 
rate T£2.80). 

The first venture involving American cap- 
ital under the law (passed in March 1950) 
to encourage foreign investment in Turkey 
was recently launched. It provides for the 
organization of a firm, which will include 
Turkish capital, to package various drugs 
imported into Turkey in bulk. A plant for 
this purpose is to be completed at Istanbul 
by the end of 1951. Written guaranties were 
obtained from the Turkish Government con- 
cerning price control, remittance of profits 
and royalties, and repatriation of capital. 

A loan of $9,000,000 to the Industrial Bank 
of Turkey was announced by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Guaranteed by the representative of 
Turkey, the loan will be used to finance the 
costs of imports and industrial-development 
projects undertaken by private enterprises 
in Turkey.—U. S. Empassy, ANKARA, OCT. 9, 
1950. 


Union of South Africa 


NEw IMpoRT-CONTROL CHANGES 


General details concerning significant 
modifications in the Union of South Africa’s 
import-control system to become effective 
at the beginning of 1951 were announced in 
a statement issued by the South African 
Minister of Economic Affairs on September 
26, 1950. The new changes, which undoubt- 
edly reflect the modified gold-sales arrange- 
ments recently concluded between’ the 
Union and the United Kingdom (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 1950), widen 
the area of competition in the country’s 
import-control system and consequently fa- 
cilitate potentially larger imports from hard- 
currency sources. 

As outlined by the Minister, the salient 
features of the new import-control system 
will be as follows: 

1. Two types of import permits will be 
issued, namely, “general” and “re- 
stricted.’ General permits replace the 
present universal permits, but, like the 
latter, they will be valid for imports from 
any country. Restricted permits will be 
valid only for purchases in soft-currency 
countries. 

2. The value of general permits issued 
“will be determined by the total amount 
of currency—both hard and soft—earned 
by the Union as a result of commodity 
exports and gold production less neces- 
sary allowances for net invisible ex- 
ports.” In addition, general licenses will 
be issued “‘to the value of £2 for every 
£1 of any net capital inflow from hard- 
currency areas,” 

The essence of paragraphs 1 and 2 is that 
the Union will issue general import permits 
up to the amount of its total net earnings on 
current account plus hard-currency capital 
receipts and an equivalent amount of soft- 
currency capital receipts. Any excess of 
soft-currency capital inflow over and above 
hard-currency capital inflow will be ear- 
marked for restricted permits. At present 
universal permits, which correspond to the 
new general permits, are issued up to the 
extent of the country’s net hard-currency 
earnings plus current gold output; in addi- 
tion, these universal permits are valid only 
for the purchase of certain “essential” cate- 
gories of goods. Goods of all other classes 
are imported only from soft-currency coun- 
tries under restricted permits. . 


3. Restricted permits, valid only for 
purchases from soft-currency countries, 
will be issued to the extent “total cur- 
rency receipts exceed the limits fixed for 
general permits.” 

The significance of the changes announced 
as from January 1951, is that the area of dis- 
crimination in the Union’s import control is 
considerably narrowed; that is, more goods 
will be licensed under general permits and 
less goods under restricted permits. Conse- 
quently, if United States goods can success- 
fully compete with goods of other origin in 
the Union market, its export trade with the 
Union in 1951 should be appreciably above 
present low levels. 

Official regulations implementing the Min- 
ister of Economic Affair’s statement concern- 
ing the new control system no doubt will be 
issued in the near future. These and other 
developments bearing on the subject will be 
published promptly in ForrEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


United Kingdom 


PURCHASE TAX REDUCED ON CERTAIN 
DoMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES 


The British Treasury issued an order, ef- 
fective September 4, 1950, reducing the tax 
on space-heating appliances of a kind used 
for domestic purposes in which the heat is 
supplied by gas and its distribution is as- 
sisted by electric fans or electric pumps which 
consume in all not more than 100 watts. 
These appliances have been chargeable at 100 
percent as space-heating appliances suitable 
for operation from the electric mains but 
now become liable at the same rate as do- 
mestic space-heating appliances wholly oper- 
ated by gas, viz 6624 percent. 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order exempting the following chemicals 
from key industry duty at 3344 percent ad 
valorem during the period August 24 through 
December 31, 1950: Disodium dihydrogen py- 
rophosphate (a sodium phosphate); heptoic 
acid; pyrocatechol; succinonitrile. 

Another order exempts the following 
chemicals from key industry duty at 331, 
percent ad valorem during the period Sep- 
tember 11 through December 31, 1950; o-anis- 
idine; monochloroacetic acid; diethylamine; 
ethylenediamine hydrate; p-nitrotoluene. 


CERTAIN Propucts DutTy-EXxEMPT 


The British Government has issued orders, 
effective on September 21, 1950, exempting 
from import duties tung nuts, and ferro- 
silico-chromium containing not less than 
20 percent of silicon and not less than 10 
percent of chromium. 

Under the Import Duties Act of 1932, un- 
wrought copper, imported in the form of 
ingots, bars, blocks, slabs, cakes, or rods, 
is exempt from duty. A new order, effective 
on August 8, 1950, extends this exemption 
to cover importations of copper unwrought, 
whether refined or not, in billets. 

Another order, effective on August 11, 1950, 
exempts from duty for a period of 6 months, 
beginning with the effective date of the 
order, plate glass, polished but not further 
processed or worked, not exceeding 3.2 mm. 
in thickness. 


Draw-Back REGULATIONS ON CERTAIN 
KINDS OF PAPER 


Under an order of the British Treasury, 
effective September 15, 1949, and continuing 
for 1 year, a draw-back was allowed on cer- 
tain kinds of imported paper (tissue paper 
and machine-glazed paper of _ specified 
weights) used in the manufacture of toilet 
paper in rolls or packets. A new order, effec- 
tive September 15, 1950, provides for contin- 
uation of the draw-back for a further 6 
months and increases the rate from £10 to 
£11 a ton. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Automotive Products 


PRODUCTION IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of German volkswagen in the 
Federal Republic of Germany reached a post- 
war record of 8,519 units in August 1950. Of 
these, 3,172 (37 percent) were for export; 
the first shipment of 150 units went to the 
United States. In July, 4,250 units, includ- 
ing 1,780 for export, were produced, compared 
with 7,924, including 2,921 for export, in 
June. July production was comparatively 
low because of vacations. 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


New motor-vehicle registration in Northern 
Rhodesia in January—June 1950, included 766 
passenger cars and 607 trucks. United States 
and Canada supplied 276 passenger cars and 
344 trucks, United Kingdom 478 passenger 
cars and 259 trucks, and other countries 12 
passenger cars and 4 trucks. 

In the entire year 1949, 2,567 new vehicles 
were registered. Of the 1,164 passenger cars, 
495 came from the United States and Canada, 
652 from United Kingdom, and 17 from other 
countries. New truck registration included 
1,055 units from the United States and Can- 
ada, 344 from the United Kingdom, and 4 
from other countries. 


Chemicals 


NEW PLANTS ESTABLISHED IN ALGERIA 


Several new chemical plants were estab- 
lished in Algeria in 1949. These included 
two distilleries—one at Malakoff, which pro- 
duces alcohol from molasses, and one at 
Mercier-Laccmbe, which uses beets as raw 
material. A plant at Baba-Ali (Algiers) is 
manufacturing chlorine and its derivatives. 
Road-bonding materials are being made at 
Oran and Mostaganem. 


COLOMBIA CAN IMPORT MorE ITEMS 
WITH OFFICIAL DOLLARS 


More than 200 chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products are reported to have been added 
to the list of items which can be imported 
into Colombia with official dollars, charge- 
able to commercial quotas. 


FISH MEAL FOR FERTILIZER, COSTA RICA 


Processing plants to manufacture fish meal 
for fertilizer are included in plans for the 
establishment of a fish industry in Costa 
Rica. The Government is negotiating with 
Danish interests. 


CUBA TO PRODUCE OWN DETERGENTS 


The manufacture of synthetic detergents 
in Cuba has been declared a new industry 
and as such is entitled to certain benefits. 
Production is expected to begin in 12 to 15 
months, when a new factory is completed by 
a firm affiliated with a United States com- 
pany. The investment necessary to establish 
the industry is estimated at $1,400,000. 

The new plant is expected to supply ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the detergents 
used in Cuba, virtually all of which are now 
imported from the United States. However, 
the bulk of the raw materials probably will 
come from the United States. 

The concessions granted the company are 
not exclusive but may be extended to any 
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concern desiring to engage in the same busi- 
ness. It is considered likely that a com- 
petitor, also affiliated with United States 
interests, will take steps to begin producing 
detergents, which it now imports. 


EGYPT TO EXPAND FERTILIZER OUTPUT 


In line with its program for increasing 
imports of essential goods and attaining self- 
sufficiency in needed items as soon as possi- 
ble, the Emergency Committee of the Egyp- 
tian Government has recommended a rapid 
expansion in the production of fertilizers. 
Importation of raw materials from the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Uganda, and elsewhere is 
planned. 


ETHIOPIA’S ALCOHOL INDUSTRY 


Conditions in Ethiopia’s alcohol industry 
in the first half of 1950 were not encourag- 
ing. Domestic use of this product decreased, 
and manufacturers were unable to export 
because of high prices. Output in the first 
6 months of 1950 was at an annual rate of 
545 metric tons, whereas capacity is believed 
to be 1,200 tons; four distilleries were in 
operation. 


= 


SULFuRIC-ACID PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France in 
1949 and the first half of 1950 was at a 
monthly rate below that in 1948 and also less 
than in 1938, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Aver- 
age monthly output in the first half of 1950 
was 95,888 metric tons, compared with a 
monthly rate of 95,891 tons in the year 1949. 
Production in the second half of 1949—87,- 
630 tons a month—ran below the monthly 
average for the year. Output in July 1950 
was 97,252 tons (preliminary figure). 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS, FRENCH MOROCCO 


French Morocco plans to produce and ex- 
port more phosphate rock in 1950 than in 
any preceding year. This material is one of 
the country’s principal exports and a chief 
source of foreign exchange. 


WESTERN GERMAN PRODUCTION 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in August 1950 (pre- 
liminary) was as follows, in metric tons 
(July figures in parentheses): Sulfuric acid, 
100,479 (96,034); caustic soda, 29,603 (29,- 
507); soda ash, 68,000 (62,000); calcium car- 
bide, 59,333 (58,140); nitrogenous fertilizer, 
N content, 38,000 (37,700); and phosphatic 
fertilizer, 27,000 (26,700). 

The August output of sulfuric acid and 
caustic soda established high postwar 
monthly production records. 

Production statistics for the first half of 
1950 indicate that output of sulfuric acid in 
the Federal Republic of Germany is at a rate 
exceeding 1,000,000 metric tons annually. 
The total in the first 6 months of 1950 was 
542,990 tons. 

The principal consuming industries are: 
Nitrogen, phosphatic fertilizers, synthetic 
fibers, paper, chemical, and petroleum. 


HAITI’s IMPORTS INCREASING 


Haiti’s imports of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals in the period October 1949—March 
1950, the first half of the fiscal year, rose to 








1,050,653 kilograms (valued at 2,269,741 
gourdes) from 528,552 kilograms (1,463,306 
gourdes) (1 Haitian gourde=US$0.20). 
Imports of inks, colors, dyes, and paints 
and varnishes in the first half of the 1949-59 
fiscal year totaled 455,881 kilograms (valued 
at 1,114,249 gourdes) compared with 284,633 
kilograms (799,337 gourdes) in the corre- 
sponding period of the 1948-49 fiscal year. 


PHENOL PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


Until 1935 phenol was produced in Italy 
from tar derived from illuminating gas; 
annual output averaged 1,500 metric tons. 
After that time, however, it was considered 
necessary to supplement production with 
synthetic phenol. Output of the synthetic 
product was 1,500 tons in 1949, compared 
with 2,250 tons in 1936. Imports of phenol 
rose from 50 tons in 1937 to 184 tons in 1948 
and to 958 tons in 1949. 


JAPAN’S FERTILIZER DEMAND LESSENS 


Fertilizer import and production programs 
in Japan have been designed to restore the 
level of use to that of the 1936-40 period, 
the years of maximum consumption. Studies 
indicate that requirements for the highest 
crop yields are about the same for phos- 
phates as in that period but are somewhat 
higher for nitrogen and potash. 

Subsidies have been reduced, and as a 
consequence fertilizer prices have risen and 
are expected to increase more. These fac- 
tors and the availability of amounts ap- 
proaching prewar levels have resulted in 
contraction in farm demand for fertilizers 
for the first time since the end of the war. 
In some areas full allocations have not been 
purchased. 


TOLUENE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese production of toluene rose from 
a low of 292 metric tons in February 1950 
to a high of 414 tons in May. Output in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 2,018 tons. Produc- 
tion in July 1950 was 375 tons (preliminary 
figure). 


Norway SUSTAINS MATERIALS SUPPLY 


Except for linseed oil, serious shortages of 
raw materials for the Norwegian chemical in- 
dustry have been eliminated, Government 
sources state. Since the removal of rosin 
from the ration list on June 30, 1950, linseed 
oil is the only rationed commodity in the 
chemical group. 

In an attempt to utilize surplus domestic 
production of chlorine and ethyl alcohol, a 
plant has begun the manufacture of a dry- 
cleaning fluid. 


SouTH AFRICAN IMPORTS 


South Africa’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
and fertilizers in 1949 were valued at SA£8,- 
686,987, compared with SA£7,699,574 in 1948. 
The United States accounted for SA£2,493,- 
877 and SA£2,667,267, respectively. 

Imports of oils, fats, resins, waxes, and 
paints and varnishes in 1949 dropped to 
SA£25,421,054 from SA£27,071,309 in 1948. 
The United States supplied SA£5,657,478 and 
SA£5,478,897, respectively. 


SPANISH INTERESTS ACQUIRE Dye FIRM 


The only important dye-producing firm in 
Spain, a subsidiary of the former I. G. Far- 
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penindustrie, has been acquired by Spanish 
interests. The company, Unicolor S. A., Colo- 
rantes y Productos Quimicos, was bought by 
Fabricacion Nacional de Colorantes y Explo- 
sives S. A. (FENCE). I. G. Farbenindustrie 
also owned 25 percent of the share capital of 
FENCE, and this likewise has been sold. 


Swiss TRADE REFLECTS DEFENSE NEEDS 


Swiss industry is showing the effects of 
increased European defense activities. Ex- 
ports of chemicals and dyes were higher in 
value in August 1950 than in preceding 
months. Exporters state that demand is 
greater and competition has slackened, with 
less emphasis on price. 

Also significant are increases in Swiss 
imports of fertilizers. 


SULFATE PLANT IN OPERATION, TAIWAN 


An ammonium-sulfate plant at Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan (Formosa), began trial operation 
early in October 1950. It has a daily output 
of 20 metric tons. 


FERTILIZER PLANTS RESTORED, TAIWAN 


The Provincial Food Bureau at Taiwan 
(Formosa), is restoring to operation seven 
fertilizer-mixing plants belonging to farmers’ 
associations which have been idle since the 
end of the war. Two of them, at Tounan 
and Pingtung, resumed work in the latter 
part of July and have a daily output of 100 
metric tons and 50 metric tons, respectively. 
The remaining five were scheduled to begin 
operations in August. Output of the seven 
plants in the remainder of 1950 is expected 
to total 11,200 tons. 


Drugs 


DENMARK TO STOCKPILE MEDICINALS 


The Finance Committee of the Danish 
Parliament recently allotted 60,000,000 Dan- 
ish crowns for the accumulation of a reserve 
stock of medicinal and sanitary products, 
to cover the country’s requirements for 6 
months, reports the foreign press. 


ETHIOPIAN IMPORTS 


Arrivals of pharmaceutical products into 
Ethiopia in the period December 10, 1949, 
to March 9, 1950, amounted to 1,004,727 
Ethiopian dollars (1 Ethiopian dollar= 
US$0.4025) . 


SouTH AFRICAN TRADE UNIONS 
ESTABLISH MEDICINAL CENTER 


Two South African trade unions, the Gar- 
ment and the Furniture Workers’ Industrial 
Unions, are establishing their own medical, 
dental, optical, and X-ray clinics, in addition 
to their own grocery, clothing, and hardware 
stores. A library and recreation room are 
also planned. All of these facilities will be 
in Durban, under one roof. The health 
clinics will be operated by joint contribu- 
tions of employers and employees. 


IMPORTS, TAIWAN 


Taiwan (Formosa) imported medicines to 
the value of $1,912,495 during January— 
August 1950. 


FisH-Liver-O1L Exports, TAIWAN 


Exports of fish-liver oils, source of vitamin 
A, from Taiwan (Formosa) to the United 
States in July 1950, totaled 1,800 kilograms, 
valued at $4,158. August shipments totaled 
16,150 kilograms, valued at $27,518. 


Essential Oils 


PRICES OF INDIAN LEMONGRASS OIL 


Cochin, India, market quotations for lem- 
ongrass oil for the week ended September 
9, 1950, were 195 rupees ($40.95) per dozen 
bottles of 22 ounces each, the highest price 
of the year. The price decreased to $38.85 


November 6, 1950 


on September 23, but was 100 percent more 
than the July 1 quotation of $19.18 

Lemongrass oil is the basic material for 
the synthesis of vitamin A. 


ETHIOPIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of essential oils into Ethiopia dur- 
ing the period December 10, 1949, to March 
9, 1950, were 226 kilograms (2,824 Ethiopian 
dollars). No breakdown was given on the 
kinds of essential oils included. (1 Ethio- 
pian dollar=US$0.4025.) 


HAITIAN EXPORTS 


Haiti exported essential oils in the amount 
of 742,001 gourdes during the period October 
1949-—March 1950. Exports during the corre- 
sponding 6 months of 1948-49 were valued 
at 873,982 gourdes. (1 gourde—US$0.20.) 


PRICES OF CITRONELLA OIL, TAIWAN 


Floor selling prices of citronella oil were 
announced by the Bank of Taiwan on Au- 
gust 4, 1950, as follows: $275.60 per 100 
kilograms c. i. f. Japan, and $1.12 per pound 
f. o. b. Keelung or Kachsiung for export to 
the United States. 


Fats & Oils 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA SEEKS MARKETS FOR 
SHEA NuTs 


One of the most difficult economic prob- 
lems in French West Africa is the disposition 
to be made of karite, or shea, nuts from 
the Butyrospermum parkii tree. These nuts 
grow wild in great abundance through a wide 
area that stretches approximately east-west 
across the lower middle portion of French 
West Africa. The shea nut is a valuable 
source of vegetable oil for the manufacture 
of margarine, cooking oils, candles, soap, and 
cosmetics. Locally, it is processed by native 
techniques to make an oil which solidifies 
into a “butter’’ used by natives as food and 
as lighting oil. There is, however, always a 
substantial surplus. 

It is understood that although karite nuts 
are a prolific source of fats and vegetable 
oils, refinement of the oil offers certain diffi- 
culties. Before the war Germany was the 
principal importer of karite, and Dahomey 
officials state that mills for its treatment 
existed only in Germany and Denmark. 


INDIA RELAXES BAN ON PEANUT EXPORTS 


The Madras Oil & Seeds Association on 
September 23, 1950, stated that the Govern- 
ment of India has slightly relaxed the export 
ban on peanuts “with a view to improve the 
foreign-exchange position of the country, 
and also to satisfy to some extent the re- 
quirements of the countries with whom our 
country has bilateral trade agreements.” 

The quantity of peanuts that may be 
shipped between September 23 and the end 
of December is 8,000 tons, all of which must 
go to dollar areas or to Switzerland. The 
quantity which may be shipped in January 
and February 1951, is 20,000 tons, which may 
go “to any permissible destination.” Of 
these quantities, 3,500 tons and 8,500 tons, 
respectively, may be shipped from the port 
of Madras. It is understood that the quotas 
for the port of Bombay are about the same. 

The Export Trade Controller at Madras 
on September 22 set forth regulations gov- 
erning the export of peanuts in the two spe- 
cified periods. He states in part, “Shipment 
will be allowed on the basis of sales regis- 
tered with this office by the exporters. Regis- 
trations will be made on the basis of ‘first- 
come-first-served’ up to the quota available.” 
He stated further, “As the quotas announced 
are small, no shipper will be allowed to regis- 
ter for more than 20 percent of the quota in 
either shipping period.” 

Present stocks of uncrushed peanuts are 
low. Harvesting of the new crop begins near 
the end of October, and it is likely that none 
of the permitted shipments will get under 


way before December. The total quantity of 
28,000 tons, authorized for export up to the 
end of February 1951, is slightly more than 
1 percent of the average annual crop. The 
1950-51 peanut crop is expected to be better 
than average. 

The partial lifting of the ban on export 
of peanuts, in effect since February 1950, has 
had little or no effect on the local market. 


Feathers & Furs 


FRANCE’S FEATHER OUTPUT AND TRADE 


France produces about 5,000 metric tons 
of feathers and down annually for commer- 
cial purposes. Besides this annual harvest 
from plucking, France renovates used feath- 
ers and down and mixes them with the new 
material, which thus may be used as many 
as three times. 

Although France can supply almost its 
entire domestic demand, some direct ship- 
ments of feathers were received from China 
during the first half of 1950. The United 
States, the principal supplier, furnished 73 
percent of total feather imports during that 
period. About 80 percent of these ship- 
ments were used feathers. 

Exports in this industry amount to six or 
seven times the tonnage of imports, around 
50 percent of output of processed feathers 
being sold abroad. Shipments are made 
largely to Switzerland, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. Exports for the 6-month 
period amounted to 1,972 tons, and for the 
entire year are expected to be double the 
1949 total of 2,341 tons. 


Foodstuffs 


Bic COFFEE CROP FORECAST FOR ANGOLA 


Local Officials, the trade, and exporters 
and producers agree that the 1950 Angolan 
coffee crop will exceed 50,000 metric tons 
of the robust types. This estimate—made 
in apparent awareness that it represents an 
exceptional increase over previous crops— 
is based on the entry of 20 new European 
plantations into production for the first 
time, on exceedingly good growing condi- 
tions, and on larger harvests of wild coffee 
by natives. 

Estimates of the 1949 crop, made as late as 
February and March 1950, were approxi- 
mately 42,000 tons. The coffee harvest is 
generally completed by early August, but 
movement of the green coffee to ports in- 
volves a time lag of several months. In 
recent years, the largest shipments ordi- 
narily have been made during October and 
November, with somewhat smaller but still 
substantial exports during December. 

Exports of Angolan coffee to all destina- 
tions, including Portugal and its other pos- 
sessions, totaled 40,122 metric tons of graded 
coffee in 1949, valued at 486,802 contos. 
Shipments of ungraded coffee amounted to 
6,257 metric tons, valued at 6,882 contos, 
including approximately 1,000 tons shipped 
to Belgium at 12 angolares per kilogram for . 
the extraction of caffeine. 

Angolan coffee exports to the United 
States in 1949 amounted to 14,475 metric 
tons of graded coffee, with a value of 176,197 
contos. The heavier demands of the United 
States market are indicated by the extent of 
this increase over the comparable 1948 figure 
of 11,324 metric tons, with a value of 71,031 
contos. . 

The Coffee Junta and shippers estimate 
that, as of July 1, 1950, less than 4,000 tons 
of the poorer grades of coffee remained from 
the preceding year’s harvest. 


AUSTRALIA SHIPS FROZEN LAMB To U. S. 


A trial shipment of 550 tons of frozen 
pring lamb was scheduled to leave Mel- 
bourne, Australia, about October 1 in the 
S. S. Gloucester for delivery to United States 
meat importers. Approval of the shipment 
was given by the Australian Government and 
the British Ministry of Food, which control 
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all exports of Australian meat. The transac- 
tion, however, was handled entirely by pri- 
vate traders. 

The shipment, generally believed to be the 
first of this kind of meat, frozen, appar- 
ently is being made to test the United States 
market. 


CoFrFrEE Crop WILL MEET CuBA’s NEEDS 


The Cuban 1950-51 coffee crop (harvesting 
and hulling of which officially began on Au- 
gust 1) is preliminarily forecast at 575,000 
bags (1 bag=132.276 pounds). Acrop of this 
size would be about one-fourth smaller than 
the preceding record crop, but one-third 
larger than the annual prewar average. This 
crop, together with the carry-over of more 
than 300,000 bags, should be sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements during the mar- 
keting year ending July 31, 1951, and leave 
adequate supplies for aging and a small ex- 
portable surplus. The Government does not 
intend to permit exportation, however, until 
production increases substantially above do- 
mestic requirements. 


RaIn SLOWS CONDENSERY OUTPUT, CUBA 


Cuban milk condensery Officials report that 
unusually heavy September and early October 
rainfall in the Sancti Spiritus region of Las 
Villas Province has prevented farmers from 
making normal deliveries. In early October. 
one large condensery reported deliveries at 
50 percent below expectations. 

Milk production in the area usually reaches 
a peak in September and October, and con- 
denseries rely upon the larger production to 
build stocks of condensed milk for the heavy 
demand after January 1, when the sugar sea- 
son gets under way. Consequently, this cur- 
tailment in deliveries may have considerable 
bearing upon Cuban import requirements 
early in 1951. 


BANANA CROPS AND EXPORTS, JAMAICA 


Banana production in Jamaica can be 
measured by the Government purchases. 
During the first 7 months of 1950, 3,243,999 
stems (1,797,185 count bunches) were pur- 
chased, compared with 3,510,574 stems 
(1,960,999 count bunches) in the like period 
of 1949. Exports during January-July 1950 
amounted to 3,128,338 stems, compared with 
3,320,764 stems in the first 7 months of 1949. 

The Government of Jamaica is cooperating 
with the banana producers in efforts to re- 
establish the industry and especially to ex- 
pand production of the more disease-resist- 
ant Lacatan banana. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION RISING, MARTINIQUE 


Martinique’s 1950 cane harvest yielded a 
sugar production of 27,000 metric tons, a 
decided improvement over the past 3-year 
average (23,000 tons) and the highest out- 
put since the wartime break in production, 
which set in during 1941-42. Prewar figures, 
however, have not yet been attained. 

Martinique’s sugar production from 1939 to 
1949 fluctuated as follows: 


Year Metric tons 
he Ee ie. ig a a a a a Ee el, 68, 445 
RR DR eae 2 ae ee Ae ee eee 60, 461 
AEE ESS ao See 5 ee ae Cree 67, 640 
a 55, 970 
ee al 23, 783 
Ne ee i eect eny omaniecionntt @ ini dek amon tre 2, 989 
heaton - 11,062 
1946 .. 23,530 
a . 22,514 
a ai iE ces sin elie Slrcappie siete ibertines 23, 701 
ek ae re eee Se iounle 22, 704 


Cusa’s SUGAR-SUPPLY CRISIS EASED 


Cuba’s local sugar-supply crisis has been 
resolved, and the loan of 25,000 tons of raw 
sugar offered by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may not be needed, the Minister 
of Commerce stated at a press conference. 

Cuba has stocks of some 360,000 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each) above its usual sugar 
production, and these are to be refined and 
sold locally by December 31. Three refineries 
that normally operate during the sugar 
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“dead season’”’ have offered their facilities 
to the Cuban Government. 

While these stocks are expected to supply 
the local market until 195l-crop sugar be- 
comes available, the Minister of Commerce 
said he might use the CCC sugar in order 
to “supersaturate” the Cuban market. He 
added that, notwithstanding present pros- 
pects, strict vigilance will be maintained to 
prevent exportation of any sugar earmarked 
for local consumption. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF MOZAMBIQUE TEA 


The Colony of Mozambique, in about 25 
years, has grown from a tea-importing into 
a tea-exporting country of some importance 
in southern Africa. Tea cultivation and 
processing are now experiencing rapid prog- 
ress and development as a result of the ready 
demand which Mozambique tea has found 
in over 20 countries. Expansion is in ac- 
cordance with goals set by cultivators and 
processors. 

The area under cultivation—only 200 
hectares (1 hectare—2.471 acres) in 1924— 
25—is estimated today at approximately 7,000 
hectares. Production in the first crop year 
registered 45 metric tons, whereas almost 
2,000 metric tons of tea are Officially esti- 
mated for the 1949-50 crop. Larger invest- 
ments have followed the increased number 
of tea planters registered since 1940. 

Domestic consumption of tea in Mozam- 
bique is close to 200 metric tons annually. 
Per capita consumption may be estimated at 
approximately 6 to 7 ounces per month. 
Mozambique is a heavier consumer of coffee, 
some 300 metric tons being imported to meet 
annual requirements. 

Fluctuation of prices of Mozambique tea 
for export was very marked during 1949 
despite the great demand from United States 
tea brokers. The minimum price offered by 
American purchasers of grades other than 
Fannings No. 2 was 37 cents per pound, the 
maximum 53 cents. Fannings No. 2 brought 
between 25 and 30 cents per pound. Prices 
of tea reserved for domestic consumption 
are fixed by the Government. 

Imports of tea into Mozambique, which 
were as high as 5,447 kilograms in 1940, 
have dropped steadily and were negligible 
in 1946. In 1947 and 1948 a few hundred 
kilograms were imported, and imports dur- 
ing 1949 were slightly over 1 metric ton. 

Exports in 1949 were the highest recorded, 
2,361 metric tons, compared with an average 
annual export of 39 and 84 tons, respectively, 
over the 5-year periods of 1925-29 and 1930- 
34. Between 1945 and 1949 Mozambique 
exported 7,461,743 kilograms of tea, nearly 
twice as much as in the immediately preced- 
ing 5-year period. The United States was 
the largest single purchaser in 1948 and 
1949, when it took 950 and 1,540 metric tons 
respectively, out of totals of 1,551 and 2,361 
tons. Tea is competing with sisal exports 
in earning U. S. dollar balances, which the 
Colony requires to improve its adverse ex- 
change position. 


NETHERLANDS To STuDY TRAWLING 


The Minister of Agriculture of the Nether- 
lands has appointed a commission to study 
the trawling fishing industry and to make 
recommendations, among other subjects, on 
the improvement of equipment and methods 
of financing such improvements. 


U. S. Export FLour BONDED MILLINGS 


During the third quarter of 1950, 146,610,” 
340 pounds of wheat was transferred to the 
bonded mills at Buffalo, N. Y., to be ground 
into flour for export. From this wheat, 106,- 
621,588 pounds of flour was produced. In 
addition, 211,058 pounds of .domestic flour 
was fed into the flour milled from bonded 
wheat. 





Hong Kong exported 30,776 pairs of leather 
shoes, 19,415 dozen pieces of leather prod- 
ucts, and 15,699 gross of shoe laces (in pairs) 
in the first 6 months of 1950. 





General Products 


1950 FRENCH-SOVIET DIAMOND TRADE 


During the first 6 months of 1950 France 
exported to the U. S. S. R. diamonds (raw) 
valued at $38,040 and imported from the 
U. S. S. R. diamonds valued at $212,840. 


Iron & Steel 
INDIA MAINTAINS PRODUCTION 


Iron and steel production in India during 
the first 6 months of 1950 continued at 1949 
levels. The output of pig iron—794,223 gross 
tons—was at a rate slightly higher than that 
of the calendar year 1949 (1,572,000 tons). 
Steel production at 632,994 tons, on the 
other hand, was slightly lower than the rate 
required to equal 1949’s 1,377,000 tons. 

Production by India’s three principal stee] 
companies in the first and second quarters 
of 1950—revealing declines in most classi- 
fications in the latter period—is summarized 
in the following table: 


Tron and Steel Production in India, 1950? 


{Gross tons] 


January 
June 
total 


First Second 


Cc any ¢ ‘ 
ompany and product quarter | quarter 


Tata Iron & Steel Co.: 
Pig iron. 265, 000 257, 800 522, 800 
Steel ingots 260, 400 250, 000 510, 400 
Steel mill products: | } 
Semifinished steel | 


for sale_- 41, 600 42, 900 84, 500 
Finished steel 134, 500 135, 100 269, 600 
Indian Iron & Steel Co.: | 
Pig iron: | 
Basic ---| 74,455 60, 312 134, 767 
Foundry. - - 81, 629 55, 027 136, 656 
lron castings 16, 868 17, 476 34, 344 
Steel Corporation of 
Bengal: 
Steel ingots_- 66, 404 56, 190 122, 504 
Steel-mill products 
Semifinished steel 
for sale 11, 972 15, 492 27, 464 
Finished steel __ - 37, 219 30, 172 67, 391 
Total production: ! 
Pig iron. 421, O84 373, 139 794, 223 
Steel ingots_- | 326,804 | 306, 190 632, 994 
Steel mill products: 
Semifinished steel 
for sale 53, 572 5&, 392 111, 964 
Finished steel. 171, 719 165, 272 336, 991 
Iron castings 16, 868 17, 476 34, 344 
By the 3 companies listed. In addition, there is some 
production of both pig iron and steel by the Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works, and of finished steel and of cast- 


ings by other small plants. Reports of the output of 
these companies are not currently available. 


India’s fourth steel company, the Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati, is re- 
ported to make some 25,000 tons of steel an- 
nually with its present equipment, which 
includes facilities for making charcoal and 
a charcoal-burning blast furnace. This pro- 
duction, it now appears, will be stepped up 
over the next several years to approximately 
100,000 tons of steel, with the charcoal blast 
furnace to be supplemented by an electric 
pig-iron furnace. 


WEST GERMAN SCRAP SUPPLY 


With only 550,000-600,000 metric tons of 
iron and steel scrap arising monthly in 
Western Germany, the Association of Ger- 
man Scrap Metal Dealers states that it is 
impossible to satisfy both domestic require- 
ments, which range between 450,000 and 
500,000 tons monthly, and the heavy export 
inquiry. The latter is the more attractive 
business, since the export price of scrap (as 
of late September) was 100 Deutschemarks 
per ton f. o. b. Rotterdam, and the domestic 
price only 71. In consequence, at least 
through July, West German steel mills were 
receiving far less than their requirements 
and, in July, but little more than the tonnage 
going into exports. The division between 
domestic and export markets over the first 
7 months of 1950 is set forth in the following 
table: 
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Distribution of German Scrap, January— 
July 1950 


{In 1,000 metric tons] 


Local steel- 


Month works and | Exports Total 
foundries 
January 392.6 | 194.1 586. 7 
February 383.7 | 190. 4 574. 1 
March 501.1 221.3 | 722.4 
April-- 427.1 225. 5 652.6 
May 399. 9 240.8 640. 7 
June 393. 6 254.7 648. 3 
July 389. 3 306. 5 695. 8 
Total 2,887.3 | 1,633.3 | 4,520.6 
Percent 63. 87 36.13 | 100. 0 


In an effort to increase the quantities of 
scrap available to the West German steel 
industry, an agreement has been reached 
whereby exports of scrap from Berlin would 
be reduced to 25 percent, the remainder to 
go to West German destinations. Berlin 
scrap shippers, fearing possible confiscation 
by Soviet authorities, demanded and received 
guaranties against losses incurred in this 
way, West German authorities agreeing to 
bear two-thirds of any losses arising from 
such action up to 1,000,000 Deutsche marks. 

Between June 1948 and July 1949 some 
4,950,000 metric tons of scrap are reported 
to have been exported from the German 
Federal Republic—2,600,000 tons going to the 
United Kingdom, 750,000 to the United States, 
340,000 to Italy, 275,000 to Belgium, 166,000 
to Sweden, and 95,000 to Austria, in addition 
to 350,000 tons sent to countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


U. S. Exports RISE IN AUGUST 


After dipping to the year’s low in July, 
exports of iron and steel rose 7,434 net tons to 
total 238,077 tons in August, only 49.5 per- 
cent of the August 1949 total. August ship- 
ments brought the 1950 cumulative total up 
to 2,092,996 tons—56.7 percent of exports 
during the first 8 months of 1949—and pre- 
sage a 3,000,000-ton trade for the calendar 
year 1950 should shipments continue at the 
levels of July and August. 


U.S. Exports of Iron and Steel Products 
and Scrap 
{In short tons] 


aoe er , 
Product July August) August 


1950 1950 1949 
Pig iron 2, 435 611 491 
Ferro-alloys 5,395 | 2,753 682 
Ingots, blooms, billets, ete 2, 237 2, 644 38, 820 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete reinforcement 649 472 9, 243 
Other _ . 5, 244 6, 025 37, 797 
Plates and skelp 15,308 | 17,250 | 66, 784 
Sheets and strip: } 
Black 57,103 | 53,774 | 81, 562 
Galvanized 7,672 | 8,713 | 9,411 
Tin plate and terneplate 53, 342 | 46,761 | 38, 359 
Structural materials 24,976 | 17,865 | 50,897 
Railway-track material: 
Rails. - 7,913 | 7,989 | 10,847 
Other. . 2, 562 1, 902 1, 942 
Tubular products: | 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 1,226 | 2, 283 5, 209 
Seamless (steel) pipe 11,171 | 13,730 | 31,314 
Welded (steel) pipe 19, 667 | 39,420 | 48, 828 
Pipe fittings, other 1, 211 1, 189 1, 854 
Wire and wire products: 
Plain (black and galvanized) 1,360 | 2,960 | 10,254 
Barbed 227 174 | 11,792 
Other wire manufactures 4, 026 4,317 11, O85 
Castings. 4,996 | 3,725 4, 095 
Car wheels and axles 1,222 | 1,191 8, 214 
Forgings 701 2, 329 1, 661 
Total products_-. 230, 643 |238,077 | 481,141 
Iron and steel scrap: | 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 1, 386 5 882 
No. 2 melting steel | 7,062 | 4,371 8, 092 
Hydraulically compressed | 
and baled sheet 987 1, 631 2, 352 
Cast and burnt iron 2,944 | 2,729/1 3,303 
Other____ 1,784 | 2,790 | 11,925 
Total scrap 14, 163 | 12,083 | 26, 554 


Sovrce: Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division from 
data of the Bureau of the Census. 
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Increases in August over July in tonnages 
exported were recorded in 11 classes of prod- 
ucts, and there were decreases in a like num- 
ber. The largest single gain was in welded 
pipe, the trade in which doubled to total 
39,420 tons. By comparison, other increases 
were small, chiefly in seamless pipe—2,559 
tons—and in plates and skelp—1,942 tons. 
Of the 11 instances of reduced trade, the 
more outstanding were in structural mate- 
rials—7,111 tons—tin plate—6,581 tons—and 
in black steel sheets and strip—3,329 tons. 

Canada continued the chief United States 
export market with purchases totaling 87,790 
tons, 36.9 percent of all shipments. Mexico 
was second, taking 23,118 tons, 9.7 percent. 
Two other outstanding markets were Aus- 
tralia, 9,676 tons, and Brazil, 9,674 tons. 

Exports of ferrous scrap continued to de- 
cline and totaled only 12,033 net tons in 
August. Shipments were made to but three 
countries—7,215 tons going to Mexico, part 
to be remelted and part for use in nonferrous- 
metal production; 4,784 tons went to Canada 
for use by steel and foundry industries; and 
34 tons were exported to Japan. 


Leather & Products 


LATEX AND HIDE FUSED IN NEW PROCESS, 
FRANCE 


A new process has been discovered in 
France for fusing latex and cattle hide before 
tanning in the production of sole and in- 
dustrial leathers. The fusion method, as 
contrasted with the usual procedure of filling 
in leather with latex or putting a layer of 
latex on top of the leather, is said to increase 
the yield, reduce tanning time by 1 month, 
give greater resistance to wear, and provide 
respiration properties equal to those of ordi- 
nary leather. Production costs may also be 
lowered by about 15 percent, the inventor of 
the process believes. 

Synthetic latex is considered more satis- 
factory for use in the new process. Leather 
is now being made under the process, but not 
on a commercial scale. 


Metals & Minerals 


NEW ASBESTOS MINE OPERATING, CANADA 


The new asbestos mine owned by Johns- 
Manville Co. and located near Matheson in 
northern Ontario, Canada, was Officially 
opened on September 21, 1950. 

In addition to the open pit, which already 
is operating 24 hours daily with a force of 
200 workers, the company has constructed a 
rock-crushing plant, mill, garage, machine 
shop, and large office building at a cost of 
about C$3,000,000 (as of October 5, 1950, 
C$1—US$0.95). In addition, some 50 or 60 
housing units are expected to be completed 
early next year. The entire development, 
when completed, will cost an estimated 
C$10,000,000 and will employ 2,500 workers. 


Motion Pictures 


BarRBADOS GETS FILMS VIA TRINIDAD 


Import restrictions and exchange control, 
which have greatly reduced imports from 
the hard-currency areas, have not affected 
the importation of motion pictures into 
Barbados. Films are imported from Trini- 
dad, and remittances are made in the com- 
mon currency of the West Indies. The 
matter of converting these remittances to 
other currencies is handled by the Trinidad 
distributors. 

There are now eight motion-picture the- 
aters in Barbados, with an estimated seating 
capacity of 6,000, showing 35-mm. films. 
A ninth theater with 800 seats was sched- 
uled to open in September. Average weekly 
attendance is estimated at 14,500. 

Four of the theaters show first-run pic- 
tures almost entirely and usually have two 
films per week, while the others are devoted 
to second- and third-run films. Approxi- 


mately 400 feature films per year are re- 
quired to supply the market. The annual 
requirement of short subjects is estimated 
at 416 per year; approximately 160 news- 
reels per year are required. At present 
about 90 percent of the feature films and 
short subjects shown in Barbados are pro- 
duced in the United States. Half of the 
newsreels come from the United States and 
half from the United Kingdom. Local law 
requires that 50 percent of the newsreels 
and 20 percent of the feature films shown be 
British. Distributors in Trinidad; however, 
cannot supply enough British feature films 
to comply with this requirement. 


THEATERS IN HASHEMITE-JORDAN 
KINGDOM 


There are seven 35-mm. motion-picture 
theaters in the Hashemite-Jordan Kingdom, 
one of which is an open-air theater. The 
total seating capacity of the theaters is 
about 3,000. There are also two traveling 
units for showing 35-mm., films. It is es- 
timated that about 100 feature films and 
150 short films are required to supply the 
market during the current year. About 75 
percent of these films are Arabic films im- 
ported from Egypt, 20 percent are United 
States and British films, and 5 percent are 
German and French. United States films 
are well received, but Arabic films lead in 
popular preference and account for an es- 
timated 75 percent of the box-office receipts. 

Shows are given at specified times, usually 
5 and 7:30 p. m., with special shows once 
a week for women only and for families. 
Admission prices range from 50 to 200 mils 
(about 14 to 56 cents), and average weekly 
attendance probably does not exceed 5,000. 
Musicals, comedies, and films in color are 
particularly popular; educational short sub- 
jects are also well liked. 

Two towns have 16-mm. theaters, and one 
of the 35-mm. theaters shows 16-mm. en- 
tertainment films occasionally. There is 
also one mobile 16-mm. unit showing films 
at Arab Legion camps. Arabic 16-mm. en- 
tertainment films imported from Egypt have 
recently been introduced. All other 16-mm. 
films shown are imported from the United 
States. The possibilities of establishing 
16-mm. theaters appear to be good. 

Motion-picture theaters were practically 
nonexistent in Jordan 2 years ago but are 
now increasing in number. The major ob- 
stacle to their spread is the fact that most 
Jordanians have never seen motion pictures 
and popular demand for such entertainment 
must be developed through education. 


HONDURAS USING MorRE MEXICAN FILMS 


According to statistics made available by 
the three principal Honduran film distrib- 
utors, 649 feature-length films were imported 
in 1949. Of this total, 419 (64.5 percent) 
were United States films, 184 were Mexican, 
34 Argentine, 5 Italian, and 7 Spanish. The 
figures reveal the increased competition of 
Mexican films. In 1948, United States films 
accounted for about 80 percent of the total 
distributed and Mexico only 7 percent. In 
1949, however, Mexican films accounted for 
about 28 percent. 

Most United States films released in Hon- 
duras are distributed by Central American 
agents of the various United States films, 
who maintain offices in Panama and com- 
prise the Caribbean Film Board of Trade. 
These agents make periodic trips through 
Central America and in Honduras sell the 
films to the local exhibitors. The practice 
of selling the film, rather than leasing it on 
a percentage basis, is general and allows 
exhibitors to run films of two competing 
firms at the same performance. Their ad- 
mission prices depend upon what the market 
will bear. The exhibitor can run double fea- 
tures, showing a musical or drama to attract 
higher-class clientele, and a western or 
gangster picture to fill up the cheaper seats, 
which actually provide the bulk of all Hon- 
duras revenues. 
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There are 28 motion-picture theaters with 
a total seating capacity of about 24,000, in 
operation in Honduras. Only two theaters in 
Tegucigalpa are known to exhibit single 
features. 


‘THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN IRELAND 


About 15 percent of the projection equip- 
ment in use in Ireland is new, the remaining 
85 percent ranging in age from 5 to 20 years. 
The new equipment is installed in the larger 
city theaters. The market potential for new 
and reconditioned equipment is governed to 
a degree by difficulty in obtaining import 
licenses and dollar allocations. The two 
principal suppliers of projection and sound 
equipment in Ireland are distributing United 
States equipment manufactured under li- 
cense in the United Kingdom. Prospects for 
direct imports from the United States over 
the next few years are not very bright. 

The market for theater accessories from 
the United States would be good were it not 
for the dollar problem. Projector spare parts 
come freely from the United States. The 
largest supplier of arc lamps is the United 
Kingdom, with some low-intensity lamps 
coming from Germany. No theater in Ire- 
land is equipped with air-conditioning of 
the type generally found in United States 
theaters; however, about 20 percent of the 
theaters do have air-washing systems. Pub- 
lic reaction to air-conditioning is favorable, 
but climatic conditions do not warrant its 
general use. 

There are 300 motion-picture theaters in 
regular operation in Ireland, and approxi- 
mately 40 more are open at irregular inter- 
vals. The estimated total seating capacity 
is approximately 180,000. Exhibitors have 
recently been active in preparing plans for 
new theaters. They anticipate Government 
action to remove the current restriction on 
theater construction. 


PAKISTAN MARKET FOR EQUIPMENT, FILMS 


There are reported to be 465 motion-pic- 
ture theaters with an estimated seating 
capacity of about 225,000 in Pakistan; about 
15 new theaters are under construction. 
Some 50 theaters are negotiating for replace- 
ment of their 8—-10-year-old projection and 
sound equipment. The market possibilities 
for new equipment have slightly improved, 
and the possibility of getting exchange allo- 
cations is better. 

During the first 6 months of 1950 the 
Karachi Board of Film Censors examined 
262 film titles, consisting of 125 feature films 
and 137 shorts and newsreels. Sixty-seven 
of the feature films were of United States 
origin, 56 were Indian films, 1 Arabian, and 
1 Persian. Three features were rejected by 
the censors, two Indian films and the one 
Arabian feature. Deletions were made in 15 
films, and consisted principally of scenes of 
scantily clad dancing girls, objectionable 
songs, and scenes which might be prejudicial 
to the relations between India and Pakistan. 


THEATERS IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


Latest data available indicate that there 
are 452 theaters having a total seating 
capacity of 125,770 in Norway. Under the 
present Government policy of restricting 
new construction, it is believed that very 
few new theaters were opened in the past 
year. There were on January 1, 1950, a total 
of 2,549 motion-picture theaters with a total 
seating capacity of approximately 600,000 in 
Sweden. This compares with a total of 2,484 
theaters on January 1, 1949, with the in- 
crease mainly concentrated in community- 
house types, giving one to three perform- 
ances per week. 

Acontinued poor market in 1951 for United 
States equipment in Norway is forecast. It 
is anticipated that a larger proportion of 
equipment will be imported from Western 
Germany at the expense of imports from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. In 
spite of the almost complete absence of post- 
war imports of German equipment, present 
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equipment remains predominantly of pre- 
war German make. Moreover, there have 
been reports of a growing preference among 
theater owners in Norway for German equip- 
ment, and German prices are said to be 
highly competitive. 

The severe building restrictions still in 
force in Sweden have prevented construction 
of new theaters. Only two were built during 
the past 12 months, in both cases to replace 
theaters destroyed by fire. Some community 
houses with arrangements for showing mo- 
tion pictures have been built. All newly 
opened exhibition houses have been equipped 
with Swedish equipment. There is little 
likelihood that imported equipment will be 
sold in any large quantities. German manu- 
facturers, however, are gradually building up 
their sales organizations in Sweden again, 
and it is expected that the competition with 
Swedish-produced equipment will be sharper 
soon. 


RECEIPTS IN PHILIPPINES DECLINE: 
REMITTANCES ABROAD LIMITED 


During the first half of 1950 gross box- 
office receipts in the Philippines for United 
States films declined from the 1949 level, and 
it is anticipated that earnings recorded for 
the full year will be some 16 percent below 
1949 earnings. Although Philippine films 
are becoming more competitive, the lower 
earnings of United States films are attributed 
primarily to economic factors and uprisings 
in provincial areas. It is claimed that more 
than 60 provincial theaters have closed be- 
cause of the decline in receipts. 

The Import Control Bill, effective May 19, 
1950, provided that at least 25 percent of 
gross earnings of film companies are not to 
be allowed for remittance abroad. The bill, 
which gave no indication of just how much 
could be remitted, was clarified by a Central 
Bank announcement of July 1, limiting re- 
mittances to 72 percent of the producers’ 
share of current earnings. The announce- 
ment stated that in no case may such re- 
mittances exceed 72 percent of the producers’ 
share earned in 1949. On the basis of anti- 
cipated earnings, it is believed that about 
$2,400,000 will be remitted by distributors 
of United States films during 1950. Average 
remittances in 1947 and 1948 were $4,500,000, 
which gives some indication of the loss that 
is being incurred as a result of the adoption 
of exchange control, the decline in business 
and the more competitive position of Philip- 
pine films. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, 236 
feature films and 212 short subjects were re- 
viewed by film censors in the Philippines. 
Of the feature films examined, 198 (84 per- 


- cent) were United States productions, 20 


were produced in the Philippines, 14 were 
Chinese, and 2 British, with one each coming 
from France and Spain. Practically all of 
the short subjects were of United States 
origin. 


Nawal Stores, Gums. 
Waxes, & Resins 


U. K. NAVAL-STORES ImPporRTS RISING 


The naval-stores market in the United 
Kingdom followed the same general trends 
in the second quarter of 1950 as were noted 
earlier in the year. Noteworthy features 
were the appearance of Poland and the 
U. S. S. R. as sources of supply for turpentine 
and a small amount of gum rosin, and sharp 
price increases in all sections of the market. 

Total imports of rosin and turpentine in- 
creased in the second quarter of 1950 over 
the first quarter; the figure for the 6 months 
was almost double that in the corresponding 
period of 1949. Imports of rosin in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 641,354 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds), valued at 
£1,951,396; imports of turpentine amounted 
to 561,465 imperial gallons (43,624 hundred- 
weight), worth £145,003. 





Trade sources state that imports of tall oi) 
have decreased because of the generally fay- 
orable supply position of linseed oil. 


Paints & Pigments 
CHILE TO STANDARDIZE PAINTS 


The Chilean Ministry of Public Works has 
issued a decree intended to standardize and 
improve the quality of paints used in Chile. 
Imports of paints and paint materials wil] 
be cleared only after approval of the Insti- 
tute for Scientific Investigations and Testing 
of Materials. 


GERMAN PAINT INDUSTRY HAS FINANCIAL 
AND SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


Trade sources state that the paint and lac- 
quer industry in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which centers in Hamburg, faces 
financial problems and supply shortages. 
Lead, zinc white, tung oil, and rosin, are 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Prices of all 
basic ingredients, particularly turpentine 
are rising steadily. 

Although manufacturers desire to increase 
their stocks of materials and step up produc- 
tion to meet the rising domestic demand for 
paint, high prices and limited capital make 
it dificult for many of them to purchase in 
large quantities. Even strong firms with 
liquid capital state that import licenses are 
granted irregularly and new shipments are 
uncertain. The industry is operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and the opinion has 
been expressed that unless the situation im- 
proves, production may decline and prices of 
paint products rise. 


Pulp & Paper 


Two PAPER MILLS PLANNED FOR JAMAICA 


Jamaica should have a paper industry by 
the end of 1950 if present plans continue 
satisfactorily. Two factories are planned, 
the main one at Port Antonio on the north 
shore and a subsidiary one at Black River 
on the south coast of the island. 

Foreign and local interests plan to in- 
vest £250,000 in the project, which will pro- 
vide considerable employment and will save 
the island thousands of dollars of foreign 
exchange usually needed to purchase paper 
from hard-currency countries. 

At first the main production of the fac- 
tories will be paper bags and wrapping paper. 
The cement, phosphate and sugar industries 
are important users of papers bags, and these 
alone should provide a basic profitable outlet 
for the industry. 

The two major sources of pulp will be 
banana trash and wild cane. Other sources 
of fibrous materials include sisal waste, co- 
rota weed, which grows wild in many parts of 
Jamaica, and waste paper. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZIL’Ss OuTPUT, SHIPMENTS, STOCKS 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil was 
estimated at 2,039 long tons in August, com- 
pared with 1,339 tons in July and 1,581 tons 
in August 1949. For the first 8 months of 
1950, output was estimated at 16,179 tons, 
a decline of about 5 percent from the 17,008 
tons reported for the same period a year ago. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Rubber Credit 
Bank amounted to 1,707 tons in August, 
making the January—August 1950 total 13,- 
699 tons, compared with the January-August 
1949 total of 14,799 tons. 

Some 1,809 tons of natural rubber were 
shipped from producing to consuming cen- 
ters in Brazil in August, compared with 
1,494 tons in July and 2,066 tons in August 
last year. The cumulative 1950 total was 
13,558 tons, against 12,289 tons in the cor- 
responding 1949 period. 

Stocks held by the Rubber Credit Bank 
at the end of August totaled 8,740 tons, 
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consisting of 7,827 tons in producing areas 
and 913 tons in consuming areas. Total 
stocks held by the Bank were 10,000 tons at 
the end of July and 14,912 tons at the end 
of 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND USE IN ANGOLA 


bicycle tubes 6,035 units valued at 8,000 
rupees (1 rupee=—US$0.2087). Imports of 
all-rubber and rubber-soled shoes in the last 
half of 1949 totaled 251,124 pairs valued at 
496,000 rupees. All other rubber manufac- 
tures were valued at 210,000 rupees. 


CANADIAN RUBBER CONSUMPTION, JULY 


gible in both 1948 and 1949, the prohibition 
on such imports having been imposed in 
1947. 

In all probability, Mexican production of 
all these items will increase to meet demand. 
Pastes and oils are imported in bulk from 
the United States, mixed with other local 
ingredients, and packaged in Mexico. A num- 


as Rubber is not cultivated in Angola, but ber of United States toilet-preparations man- 
nd latex collected from wild trees amounted to New-rubber consumption in Canada to- ufacturers have branches or licensing ar- 
le. about 60 metric tons in 1949. Stimulated taled 5,308 long tons in July, bringing the rangements for making their products in 
ill by war demands, production in 1944 and total for the first 7 months of 1950 to 37,762 Mexico, and some nationally advertised 
ti- 1945 rose to more than 1,000 tons a year; tons, up 12.1 percent from the 33,678 tons brands lead in demand. 
ng but it was mostly root rubber, difficult to reported in the first 7 months of 1949. 
obtain and low in quality, and its produc- Natural-rubber consumption amounted to - 
tion is no longer feasible. The Central 3,626 tons in July 1950 and included 152 tons Textiles 
[AL Agricultural Station of the Angolan Depart- of latex. Synthetic consumption was 1,682 
ment of Agriculture is carrying out experi- tons and consisted of 1,351 tons of buna-S, DoMINICAN REPUBLIC May USE MORE 
ments on a small plantation of about 100 254 tons of butyl, 66 tons of neoprene, and COTTON IN NEw MILLS 
aC trees of Hevea brasiliensis with a view to 11 tons of other types. July reclaim con- 
of increasing latex production and developing sumption amounted to 1,062 tons. Greater cotton consumption in the Domin- 
ces trees suitable for plantations. Production of synthetic rubber reached ican Republic is expected to result from the 
res. A small factory at Luanda produces an- 4,777 tons in July, the highest figure since construction of ae — and comes 
are nually about 100,000 pairs of rubber and March, and included 3,410 tons of buna-S, ing mills. One mill has already tt ated 
all canvas footwear, plus sufficient quantities of 1,109 tons of butyl, and 258 tons of other a building and imported some machinery 
ine rubber soles, heels, and miscellaneous items types. In January-July 1950 output of syn- but has been having difficulty in financing 
to satisfy the greater part of the country’s thetic rubber totaled 32,874 tons, up 13.5 additional equipment. A weaving plant at 
ase needs. This company is reported to have percent from the 28,963 tons recorded in Ciudad Trujillo plans to add a spinning sec- 
= purchased 26 tons of the latex produced in January—July 1949. eer to manufacture medium-quality 
or the country in 1949. Other latex required Stocks of rubber at the end of July were : 
ake was imported, mainly from sterling aie. as follows: Natural latex, 201 Abang total Sines ecipene te beat eee ct 
in Aside from footwear, other rubber manu- natural, 3,561 tons; buna-S, 2,218 tons, butyl, pers far ewes — ou poem a con, mmatong 
ith factures used in Angola must be imported. 633 tons; neoprene, 200 tons; other syn- pe a yn . payers 4 earned 
are Portugal, the United States, and the United thetics, 246 tons; and reclaim, 1,532 tons. png ee agente “¢ aie 549 hag ape 
are Kingdom have been the chief sources of On January 1, such stocks, in the same order, - 7 s = “ i en - iod r° ae tone 
1a rubber goods in postwar years. Imports of were: 229 tons; 5,181 tons; 2,956 tons; 848 comes. Sgne oa a nl gong abel 
has automobile tires in 1949 totaled 401,811 kilo- tons; 164 tons; 474 tons; and 1,845 tons. to SEP SNES See See ee eee 
im- grams and of tubes 58,426 kilograms, com- are that 200 bales will be produced in 1950— 
; of pared with 1948 imports of tires, 438,310 a = 51 and that 350-400 bales will be imported. 
kilograms, tubes 55,769 kilograms, and 1947 Soaps, Toiletries N R F Nort IREL 
imports of tires, 227,800 kilograms, and tubes 7 A ee, 
30529 kilograms (1 _ kilogram—2.2046 ETHIOPIA’S SOAP INDUSTRY IMPROVES A new rayon-producing factory at Carrick- 
pounds). The Ethiopian soap industry improved fergus, Northern Ireland, is designed to 
ICA somewhat in the first half of 1950. Larger produce viscose rayon by a new continuous 
i‘. BRITISH TIRE PRICES INCREASED quantities of domestic vegetable oils were spinning process. Thirty-six spinning ma- 
ak Soaring prices of natural rubber in Great available, as these products did not find an chines are age at the eres eae 
Britain were reflected in price rises on Oc- export market. Another favorable factor was production is achieved—about June ae 
1ed, P pen gig t of i ted around 1,600 persons will be employed. The 
rth tober 2, 1950, on automobile, cycle, and air- ee ee eT eee firm is reportedly working on a 7—day sched- 
iv craft tires by a margin higher than either . : z < 
™ of the two previous increases since December HAITI’s SoAP IMPorTS LARGER tr pratt actin ae eee See 
in- 1949. By agreement among tire manufactur- Haiti's imports of soap (other than toilet) 
yro- ers, the British press stated, car, commercial- in the period October 1949-March 1950, the COTTON AND WOOLEN GLOVES, JAPAN 
‘ave vehicle, and agricultural tires were raised by first half of the fiscal year, increased in t 
ign a cence ap hs by Pai ee volume and value over those in the corre- cctamn ane eae ce . er . potest brmsran 
and aircr res by percent. Retreadin spon r 7 
per Pr Gare inetadesé ot the exme renee: ace gee oe Gee aS haar value in the first half of 1950, compared with 
fac- Bus and trucking companies, already in gourdes, compared with 1,807,949 kilograms a8 Of SS, Se ee eS ee 
per. many instances forced to raise fares and (3,346,297 gourdes) (1 Haitian gourde= table. In addition, an estimated 150,000 
ries freight charges, are now hit by new tire costs. US$0.20). dozen pairs of cotton and wool stockinet 
1ese The rise last December was estimated to cost woven gloves are produced annually, as well 
tlet the Road Haulage Executive an additional MExIco’s TOILETRIES IMPORTS DECLINE as an estimated 1,500,000 dozen pairs of 
£250,000 a year. (The British pound is now : cotton-cloth work gloves. 
be equal to $2.80, U. S. currency.) The latest In 1949 Mexico’s imports of toilet prepara- Japan consumes between 100,000 dozen 
rces increase is nearly twice as heavy as that, and tions amounted to 36,698 kilograms valued and 150,000 dozen pairs of woolen knitted 
60° the Executive now has more vehicles. at 661,356 pesos, increases of 16 and 20 per- gloves a year and an estimated 100,000 dozen 
6 of penne pe idem ee aan The penser <= of wool and oer gegen tnege 
ates accounted for 13, ograms, wor ere were no imports of finished gloves 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BURMA 279,945 pesos, declines of 44 and 26 percent in the postwar period other than a single 
Rubber production in Burma has recently from the preceding year. The decline oc- contract in January 1950 for the importation 
been estimated by the trade as about 8,000 curred primarily in packaged toilet prepara- of 8,800 dozen pairs of unfinished double- 
long tons annually. Prewar production was tions subsequent to the prohibition of im- woven warp-knitted cotton gloves, for fabri- 
cS Teported as about 14,000 long tons annually. ports of creams, pomades, lotions, powders, cation and reexport to the United States. 
Three large estates totaling 6,200 acres ac- aromatic sticks of perfumery, and toilet In the first half of this year, 26,032 dozen 
was count for an estimated 20 percent of the waters (effective June 21, 1949). Imports un- pairs of woven cotton stockinet gloves were 
oe output, a —— — mio 80 percent. der the classification “‘cosmetics” were negli- exported to the United States and Canada. 
e done to trees in the war was small 
.s a. with that caused by double tapping Japan's Production and Exports of Knitted Cotton and Woolen Gloves in 1949 and 
nn bpm day), which is said January-June 1950 
ago. Three principal rubber-manufacturing [Quantity in dozen pairs; value in U. S. dollars] 
B-. — are in operation near Rangoon. _ 
) e produces rubber footwear, the others wo s 
sust, rubber blocks, balls, toys, and balloons. Con- _ Ses 
13, sumption of rubber is about 560 tons Iter rey mmr Rie, ear Lie 
gust annually. Quantity Value | Quantity | Value 
were Burma’s import trade in rubber products a omer oa ae ee ee | te a 
onins is principally in tires, tubes, and footwear. Knitted cotton gloves: mie 5 ; 
with Tires and tubes represent about 90 percent Production...........--- PRA: SPEAR ERR PEE I oe 1, 699, 197 | $3, 398,394.00 | 764, 480 $1, 528, 960. 00 
a of the imports of all rubber products, ex- eanaldidindsa Tatler mee eee Aug Ed eK aay 
‘en oe Pemgeg Imports of automobile tires Production..........-.-.--. me ee LOT aS | 449,000 | 1,216,773.00 | 256, 500 709, 252. 12 
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of Industry and Commerce 


Resumption of Rail Service in 
Indonesia Reporied 


Regular 1-day railway service between Dja- 
karta and Surabaya, Indonesia, was resumed 
on September 28, for the first time since 
hostilities ceased. At the same time the first 
direct connection between Bandung and Jog- 
jakarta was also restored. The director of 
the Government Railway Service announced 
that railways in Java and Sumatra have been 
almost completely restored, with the excep- 
tion of about 10 percent of the branch lines. 
Train speeds, however, are still below normal, 
since some of the curves and bridges are not 
yet fully repaired. 

The director also announced that the Min- 
istry of Transport had placed orders with the 
Krupp Works in Western Germany for 100 
locomotives, and with the Netherlands 
Werkspoor and de Beynes factories for 100 
third-class passenger coaches and _ 1,000 
freight cars. 


New Air Services To 
Malaga, Spain 


Two new air services to Malaga, Spain, 
have been announced. One is an Iberia 
flight direct from Madrid to Malaga on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, leaving Mad- 
rid on those days at 8:50 a. m., arriving in 
Malaga at 10:40 a. m., and departing from 
Malaga on the same days at 11:10 a. m., with 
arrival at Madrid at 12:55 p.m. The one- 
way fare is 335 pesetas. It is believed that 
this service will increase tourist traffic to 
Malaga, particularly from the north of Spain, 
for the fare is cheaper than that charged on 
the train (including sleeper), and the short 
transit time will permit long week-ends in 
Malaga with a minimum of travel time. 

The other service is a Gibraltar Airways, 
Ltd., flight from Gibraltar to Malaga and 
thence to Granada. There will be three 
flights weekly (Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays), leaving Gibraltar at 11:30 a. m., 
arriving in Malaga at 12:10 p. m., arriving in 
Granada at 1:10 p. m.; and leaving Granada 
at 1:30 p. m., departing from Malaga at 2:30 
p. m., and arriving in Gibraltar at 3:10 p. m. 
Only persons boarding the plane at Gibraltar 
will be able to fly to Granada, as permis- 
sion has not been granted the air line to 
pick up passengers for Granada in Malaga. 


Proposed Habana-New York 
Route for Cuban Air Lines 


On October 4 the National Transport Com- 
mission approved a request of Compania 
Cubana de Aviacién to eliminate a stop at 
Washington, D. C., on its proposed Habana- 
New York route, which had been approved 
by the Commission on April 26, 1949. Better 
service to the public and lower cost of oper- 
ation were the reasons given for eliminating 
Washington. 

On the same day the Transport Commis- 
sion agreed to an additional period of 6 
months from public notification (October 11) 
in which Compafiia Aerovias “Q” is to es- 
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tablish direct regular service between Ha- 
bana and Washington and New York, as 
originally authorized by the Commission on 
November 4, 1947. Failure of the appropriate 
Uniter States authorities to grant Aerovias 
“Q” a permit for this route was given as the 
reason for granting the Cuban air line an 
extension beyond the period originally 
stipulated. 


India-Australia Freight 
Charges Increased 


Because of acute congestion in Australian 
ports, shipping companies operating cargo 
service between India and Australia have 
decided to impose a freight surcharge of 10 
percent, beginning October 18, 1950. Re- 
ports from Bombay mention dock-labor dis- 
putes, inadequate overland transport, and in- 
crease in volume of sea trade as causes for 
the congestion in Australian ports. 


Guatemala Opens New 


Radio Station TGED 


Radio Station TGED, ‘La Voz de la Capi- 
tol,”’ was officially opened October 7, 1950, in 
the city of Guatemala. The station has a 
frequency of 1208 and power of 500 watts and 
operates from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. It is the 
fourteenth privately owned station and the 
nineteenth station in operation in the coun- 
try. 

The owner said he proposes to install a 
television station in Guatemala at a cost of 
100,000 quetzales ($100,000). Programs 
would be chiefly motion pictures, which he 
expects to obtain from Mexico and Holly- 
wood. The television station would be pro- 
gramed from 6 to 11 p. m. 


Regular India-Malaya Ship 
Service Established 


The Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
acting as managing agents for The Eastern 
Shipping Corporation, Ltd., has placed the 
S. S. Lagagopal in regular service between 
India and Malaya, according to the foreign 
press. The vessel was scheduled to sail from 
Madras on October 3 and from Nagapatti- 
nam on October 4. Agents in Madras and 
Nagapattinam are K. P. V. Shaik Mohamed 
Rowther & Co. Ample first, second, and un- 
berthed passenger accommodations are avail- 
able. Cargo will be accepted for Penang, 
Port Swettenham, and Singapore. 


New Airline Service 
Between Tampa and Belize 


Caribbean International Airways, Ltd., a 
private British enterprise, inaugurated Oc- 
tober 5, 1950, a weekly flight service between 
Tampa, Fla., and Belize, British Honduras, 
via Grand Cayman. This new service is 
operating two streamlined 20-seater am- 
phibians. CIA is planning to include a third 
plane if traffic warrants. 








The present schedule offers a 10-hour 
flight from Tampa with an hour’s luncheon 
stop-over in Grand Cayman. Single-fare 
tickets will cost US$79. CIA features a 
straight flight from the United States, with- 
out change of planes, and allows a 10 per- 
cent discount on round-trip fares. 

Another advantage of the Tampa-Belize 
service is the opportunity afforded passengers 
to see Grand Cayman en route to Belize. 
The Cayman Islands have been most favor- 
ably publicized, and Caribbean International 
Airways is promoting them as a tourist resort. 
Galleon Beach Lodge, the first of a series of 
hotels to be erected by CIA at Grand Cay- 
man, is scheduled to open on December 15, 
1950. 

The Caribbean International Airways, Ltd., 
has established Nassau as general headquar- 
ters with operating headquarters in King- 
ston, Jamaica. 


Zanzibar Plans Conversion 
To A, C. Current by 1953 


The Official Zanzibar Gazette says the plan 
to change the country’s power system from 
direct current to alternating current has re- 
ceived the financial approval of the Secretary 
of State. The change-over is expected to be 
completed early in 1953. Owners of existing 
direct-current machinery will be compen- 
sated, but electrical machinery purchased 
after that date will be the financial respon- 
sibility of the purchasers and suppliers. The 
Zanzibar Government will not consider 
claims for financial assistance after direct 
current ceases to be available. 


Expansion of Large British 
Power Station Approved 


The British Electricity Authority has re- 
ceived approval of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power to develop the Fleetwood power sta- 
tion, Lancashire, to its full capacity. Initial 
authorization given last June for this station 
included the installation of a 30,000-kilo- 
watt turbo-alternator and a boiler unit with 
an evaporative capacity of 300,000 pounds 
per hour, as well as the construction of a 
cooling tower. The new approval covers the 
installation of five more 30,000-kilowatt sets 
and five 300,000-pound-per-hour boilers and 
the construction of two more cooling towers. 
When completed, the total installed capacity 
of the station will be 180,000 kilowatts. 


PAWA Signs New Contract 
With Venezuela 


Pan American World Airways recently 
signed a new agreement with the Venezuelan 
Government, which will cover the next 5- 
year period. 

As was the case under the previous con- 
tract, Pan American World Airways will be 
exempt from the payment of airport fees at 
the five airports which it uses—Maiquetia, 
Maracaibo, Coro, Barcelona, and Maturin. It 
is understood that the price fixed when 
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these airports were turned over to the Vene- 
guelan Government by Pan American, 14,- 
000,000 bolivars, has been approximately half 
paid off through exemption from airport 
fees under previous contracts. The full 
amount is expected to be canceled in this 
fashion by 1960. 

Other details of the contract have not 
peen disclosed. 


Offloading at Basra 
Of American Exports 


The U. S. Consulate at Basra has recently 
been requested to assist two American ex- 
porters whose shipments for Kuwait and Iran 
were offloaded at Basra. In one case offload- 
ing was due to an error in shipping instruc- 
tions: in the other, to an attempt to avoid 
delays in Iranian ports. One shipment has 
peen in Basra for 6 months, and as yet no 
assurance has been received that an export 
license will be granted. 

Considering the difficulties exporters have 
experienced in arranging transshipment, it 
is suggested that shippers avoid having any 
cargo destined for Iran or Kuwait offloaded 
at Basra, since greater delay would probably 
be encountered in obtaining a license to re- 
export the shipment than would be incurred 
through slowness of unloading operations at 
certain other Persian Gulf ports. 


SAM Airline To Fly 
Meat To Venezuela 


The Colombian airline Sociedad Aeronau- 
tica Medellin (SAM) has been authorized 
by the Governments of Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela to carry meat from Planeta Rica in 
Colombia to Maracaibo, Maiquetia (the air- 
port for Caracas), and Coro, in Venezuela. 

On July 1, 1950, SAM applied for the right 
to operate daily regular flights between 
Planeta Rica and the three Venezuelan cities, 
and the Venezuelan authorities granted per- 
mission for SAM to make three landings in 
Venezuela. This permission was extended 
in September to allow SAM to make regular 
flights on a permanent basis, with the pro- 
vision that a Venezuelan company be 
granted reciprocal rights should it so desire. 
No Venezuelan airline has yet sought per- 
mission to take advantage of this possibility. 

The first SAM flight was made on Septem- 
ber 14 from Planeta Rica to Maiquetia and 
the second flight on September 22 between 
the same two points. It is hoped to make 
regular flights in the near future. The per- 
mits granted by the Colombian and Ven- 
ezuelan officials stipulate that the flights 
may be made as often as traffic warrants. 


Railroad Construction 
In Yugoslavia 


Work has begun on the electrification of 
the 90-kilometer Srpska Moravica-Rijeka 
railway line, which links Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
with Rijeka, states the foreign press. When 
electrified the line will permit speeds up to 
60 kilometers an hour, compared with pres- 
ent average maximum speed of only 25 kilo- 
meters an hour. 

In the Backa section of the Vojvodina con- 
struction is progressing on a 22 kilometer- 
line to connect Mol with Obornjaca, states 
the foreign press. 

Borba of September 19 reports the Krivaja 
lumber enterprise is constructing a 30-Kilo- 
meter railroad in the Zavidovici area, which 
will facilitate cutting of previously unex- 
ploited forests. 


Nigerian Railways 
Increase Rates 
Effective September 17, 1950, all rates, 


fares, and charges of the Nigerian Railways 
Were increased 10 percent to cover a recent 
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wage increase. There were, however, certain 
exceptions as follows: Palm oil and palm- 
kernels for export (increases effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1951); platform tickets; coal; and 
certain premiums and excess charges. 


Telephone Developments 


In India 


The New Delhi, India, office of the Calcutta 
Hindusthan Standard reports that the pro- 
posed project for an automatic telephone 
system in Calcutta will be completed in 
1954, although part of the project embracing 
certain sections of the city may be completed 
in 1952. 

The same source also reports that the 
Government telephone factory at Bangalore, 
which started work in February 1949, has so 
far assembled 22,000 instruments from im- 
ported components. In addition, it has 
started to produce some components, such 
as screws, rivets, bases, phone ringers, bell 
gongs, induction coils, switch hooks, and 
hook springs, as well as some of the tools. 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department’s 
workshops at Calcutta, Bombay, and Jub- 
bulpur, which also build telephone instru- 
ments, assembled 9,000 units in the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1950. Other than spe- 
cial types of receivers, importation of tele- 
phones is not being allowed. 


Flood Damages Transport in 
Punjab, Pakistan, Area 


The badly breached portion of the Grand 
Trunk Road between Lahore and Gujranwala 
was reopened to restricted vehicular traffic 
October 4 after emergency squads of the 
Pakistan Army and the Punjab Public Works 
Department had filled breaches and con- 
structed improvised bridges. 

Rail traffic, seriously interrupted by floods, 
is moving on all main lines except between 
Wazirabad and Lahore and a stretch on both 
sides of Multan (Khanewal to Shershan). 
The Finance Commissioner for Revenue in- 
dicated early in October that full service 
might not be restored in less than a month. 


Recent Developments in 
Spanish Air Transport 


The Iberia airline was to have maintained 
air transportation between Santiago de Com- 
postela and Madrid on a daily basis until 
October 13. Thereafter flights in each direc- 
tion were to be reduced to three a week. 

Aviacion y Comercio, also maintaining air 
service out of Santiago de Compostela, has 
announced that it will keep present services 
to Bilbao, Madrid, and Barcelona all year 
round, with flights scheduled in each direc- 
tion three times a week. 

The main runway of the airfield at Peina- 
dor, in Vigo, was Officially inaugurated by 
the Ministry of the Air on July 29. No com- 
mercial service has yet been established, but 
it is expected that AviaciOn y Comercio will 
soon send its planes to this airport for cargo 
transportation. 


Canadian-New Zealand 
Air Agreement 


The Canadian-New Zealand air agreement, 
signed at Wellingtor, New Zealand, August 
16, 1950, grants the five freedoms on a route 
Vancouver-Auckland via intermediate points, 
but provides for equal division of capacity 
and consultation on frequencies. Section 6 
of the Annex, however, permits the airlines 
to increase capacity to meet seasonal fluctu- 
ations on agreement between themselves. 

Section 3 specifies that in the event either 
country enters into a pooling arrangement 
under the terms of chapter XVI of the Chi- 
cago Convention, the contracting parties may 


permit the designated airline of the other 
country to exercise on the pooled route any 
of the rights exercised by its own airline. 
According to article VIII of the agreement 
(substantial ownership and control), na- 
tionals of Australia and the United Kingdom 
shall be considered nationals of New Zealand. 


Air-Transport Developments, 
New Zealand and Australia 


Tasman Empire Airways, Ltd. (TEAL), on 
October 3 inaugurated its service between 
Wellington, New Zealand, and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, employing Solent flying boats on a 
schedule of two round trips weekly. The 
schedule will be increased to three flights 
weekly during November and to five flights 
weekly from December 10 until Christmas. 
Thereafter, until March, four flights a week 
will be flown, with reduction to three in 
March. The schedule beyond March has 
not been announced. 

A TEAL official stated in late September 
that service by land-based four-engine trans- 
ports from Christchurch, New Zealand, to 
Australia will commence as soon as the air- 
ports are ready. It was earlier predicted 
that Harewood Airfield at Christchurch 
would be completed by December, and it 
was assumed—but not definitely confirmed— 
that the service would be to Melbourne. 

The development of an airport of inter- 
national standards for land planes at Ron- 
gotai (within Wellington) has been receiv- 
ing active attention recently. Test borings 
have been made at the general site, and 
several alternative proposals have been ad- 
vanced for location of the airstrip. Plans 
have not been fully determined. 

The New Zealand Prime Minist-r stated 
in Parliament in late September that no 
decision had been made on disposal of the 
National Airways Corporation (NAC). The 
Government’s earlier offer to sell NAC out- 
right has apparently elicited offers from 
private concerns chiefly interested in the 
main routes and not the feeder services. 

One of the more interesting aspects of the 
NAC service is the air-freight service be- 
tween North and South Islands, of particu- 
lar importance to the South Island railways. 
The freight lift carried 9,000 tons of goods 
across Cook Strait during the past year, 
increasing the freight revenue of the South 
Island railways by £30,000. The lift makes 
possible a more efficient use of the South 
Island railways, a considerable portion of 
which is bypassed by the rail-sea service. 

The aircraft in this service are operated 
by NAC on charter to the New Zealand Rail- 
ways, which handles the cargo side of the 
operation. Because of the importance of 
the service to the railways, it will continue 
to come under the jurisdiction of the rail- 
ways, according to present plans, even when 
NAC is sold. It is the New Zealand Rail- 
ways which has called for tenders of bids 
to operate this service. 

Because of the dollar situation and the 
probable difficulty of withdrawing any op- 
erating profit in dollars or being able to 
amortize the dollar cost of the aircraft used, 
requests for tenders were originally sent over- 
seas only to Great Britain, Australia, and 
South Africa. 


Egyptian State Railways Show 
Profit in Fiseal Year 1949-50 


Receipts of the Egyptian State Railways 
during the fiscal year 1949-50 (March 1, 
1949, to February 28, 1950) totaled £E13,386,- 
398, which is £E311,602 less than previously 
estimated. The loss is attributed to the 
1214 percent reduction in passenger fares 
and the diminution of military movements 
on the El Kantara line. 

The Egyptian State Railways report that 
£E1,769,957 of receipts due have not been 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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invoices are required by the Spanish Govern- 
ment for import permits and the allocation 
of foreign currency, which must precede 
actual placing of an order. 

42. Syria—Kamberli Creamery (manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 323, Aleppo, is interested 
in purchasing a milk-pasteurizing plant, 
complete with automatic milk-cooling, bot- 
tling, and capping machines and with a ca- 
pacity of 500 to 1,000 liters; also, paper cup- 
making machine for making 5- to 15-ounce 
cups, to be used as containers for cream and 
other dairy products. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

43. Union of South Africa—Chapelat In- 
dustries, Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer), Church Street South, Mayfair, 
Johannesburg, desires direct-purchase quo- 
tations for materials used in confectionery 
industry, such as candy skewers, aluminum 
foil, lecithin, pectin, essences, fancy wrap- 
ping paper, and box makers’ stitching wire. 


Agency Opportunities 


44. Belgium—Jimo, S. A. (importer, sales 
agent), 60 Avenue Louise, Brussels, would 
like to represent an American manufacturer 
in the Benelux countries for wire recorders 
and dictaphones. Correspondence in French 
preferred. z 

45. Belgium—Etablissements J. R. Pon- 
chaut S. A. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
sales agent), 54 Rue Armand Colinet, Hou- 
deng-Goegnies, wishes to represent an Amer- 
ican manufacturer in Belgium for machine 
tools; such as internal and external grinding 
machines, planing machines (all sizes), 
shapers, slotting machines, and face lathes. 
The company has storage and exhibition 
rooms located in a building that covers 1,200 
square meters. 

46. Canada—Newman Trading Co. (manu- 
facturers’ agent and importing distributor), 
137 Wellington Street, West Toronto, On- 
tario, seeks agency for all kinds of teztiles, 
including cotton fabrics, ladies’ dress fabrics, 
and shirtings. 

47. Cuba—Juan A. Roblejo Bello (commis- 
sion agent), P. O. Box 86, Manzanillo, Oriente 
Province, is interested in obtaining agency 
for foodstuffs, such as pure lard, wheat flour, 
eggs, rice, bacon and salt pork, refined soy- 
bean oil, red kidney beans, white beans, 
sardines, garlic, onions, canned fruits, canned 
fruit juices, tomato juice, and tomato soup. 

48. Cuba—Acuna Dunn y Compania (im- 
porter) , Dominguez 209, Cerro, Havana, seeKs 
direct agency with manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical products. 

49. Cuba—Juan Leblanc, “Casa Leblanc” 
(commission merchant; importer of raw 
materials for manufacture of glue, pastes; 
exporter of leaf tobacco and cigars), seeks 
agency for teztiles, including sheetings 
(bleached), herringbone and plain twills, 
drills, shirtings, print rayons, laces, and em- 
broideries. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

50. Turkey—Sark Ticaret Kollektif Sti 
(importer, exporter, agents), Merkez Han No. 
8-14, Galata, Istanbul, wishes to represent 
in Turkey an American manufacturer of 
DDT. 


Foreign Visitors 


51. Australia—Dean R. Bunney, represent- 
ing The Zinc Corporation, Ltd., 360 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, C. 1, Victoria, is interested 
in studying the industrial aspects of metals 
and mining. Scheduled to arrive October 22, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 10 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o C. Tennant & Sons Co., 100 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
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San Francisco, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, and Dallas. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

52. Brazil—Anton Holger Wilhelmsen, rep- 
resenting Artefatos de Madeira Willo Ltda. 
(importer, manufacturer, wholesaler), 527 
Rua Municipal, SAio Caetano do Sul, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing machinery 
for manufacturing wooden radio cabinets; 
also wishes to visit U. S. manufacturers of 
radio cabinets. Scheduled to arrive October 
21, via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. adress: c/o John Manners & Co., 59 
Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Philadelphia. 

53. Denmark—Mrs. Esther Vaering, rep- 
resenting Kobenhavns Sm¢rrebr¢d A/S, In- 
gerslevsgade 60, Copenhagen V, is interested 
in negotiating the purchase of cardboard car- 
tons for frozen foods, and aluminum plates 
(similar to pie plates) for delivery of foods, 
5 to 6 inches in diameter, capable of being 
reheated, and embossed with firm’s name. 
She is in the United States for about 6 
months. U. S. address: c/o Max Petersen, 
446 Thirty-fifth Avenue, San Francisco 21, 
Calif. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and cities in various southern 
States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 30, 1950.) 

54. Netherlands—E. R. O. C. de Thouars, 
representing Europa Express (travel agent), 
59 Noordsingel, Rotterdam, wishes to collab- 
orate with American travel offices in arrang- 
ing for group tours of American tourists 
through Europe by motor coach. Scheduled 
to arrive October 23, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

55. Netherlands—A. Zijlstra (distributor), 
6 Emmalaan, Rotterdam, is interested in 
newly developed small patented hand tools 
and similar articles. Scheduled to arrive 
November 8, via New York, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Middletown (Ohio), New Haven, 
end Cincinnati. 

56. Sweden—Birger Lindmark, represent- 
ing AB, Bandindustri, Kumla, is interested in 
purchasing machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture of braided and woven rib- 
bons and tapes; also wishes to obtain infor- 
mation concerning various methods used in 
the manufacture of these commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive November 15, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Robert Olson, 33 Ashton Road, 
Attleboro, Mass. Itinerary: New York, Provi- 
dence, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Ceylon. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Nether- 
lands. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya. 

Confectionery Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Costa Rica. 

Department Stores—Greece. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina. 

Electric-Power Companies — Netherlands 
West Indies. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Sweden. 





Furniture Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
British Malaya. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Lux. 
embourg. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Morocco. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Switzerland. 

Medicinal- and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—lIndia. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—United 
Kingdom. 

Milan Straw Producers—lItaly. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Western Ger. 
many. 

Motor-Bus Lines—Indonesia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Bolivia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
British Malaya. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Italy. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and 
Exporters—lItaly. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Photographice-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Panama. 

Railways—Pakistan. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Bermuda. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Madagascar. 

Textile Industry—Peru. 

Well-Drilling Contractors—Union of South 
Africa. 





Western German Economy 
in First Half of 1950 


(Continued from p. 4) 


salary-earning labor force, the highest 
since the economic depression of the 
early 1930’s. The declining employment 
trend was accentuated by reductions in 
work forces for reasons of efficiency. In 
the half year, manufacturing establish- 
ments with 10 or more employees raised 
output by 12 percent, but increased em- 
ployment by only 5 percent. 

This trend was reversed by the boom 
effect of an unprecedented volume of ex- 
port orders, which became felt in the 
spring of the year, at exactly the same 
time as the normal seasonal upturn in 
building and other outdoor trades. The 
upturn was augmented this year by far 
greater residential building than in pre- 
ceding years. From mid-February to the 
end of June, the number of dependently 
employed persons rose by 726,600 to 13,- 
845,600. 

At the same time, unemployment 
dropped rapidly, though not to the ex- 
tent of the rise in employment because 
of increases in the labor force. At the 
end of June, unemployment stood at 1,- 
538,000 or just 20,000 below the end-of- 
December figure.’ 


Population and Labor Force 


One of the most salutary long-term 
developments on the labor market was 
that the abnormal increases in popula- 


3By the end of September 1950, unemploy- 
ment decreased to 1,271,647. This corresponds 
to about 8.2 percent of the wage- and salary- 
earning labor force as compared with about 4 
percent in the United States. 
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tion of the postwar period seem to have 
slackened. Certainly, the influx of ex- 

Jlees and refugees from the Soviet Zone 
and the repatriation of prisoners of war 
have shrunk in magnitude and are no 
longer problems of overriding impor- 
tance. This, it is believed, will enable 
the German authorities to concentrate 
all the more on the resettlement and re- 
habilitation of the expellees and refu- 
gees who came to Western Germany in 
the period 1946 to 1950. 

Tension on the industrial scene 
mounted as labor pressed its pre-1933 
demand for an equal voice (“codetermi- 
nation’) in certain aspects of manage- 
ment, including economic affairs, and in 
determining general economic policy. 
Conversations at the federal level be- 
tween management and labor were 
initiated in January 1950 at the sugges- 
tion of the Federal Government. The 
Chancellor promised that any direct 
agreement between the trade unions and 
the works councilors would be used in 
drafting a law on works councils. In 
these discussions, which are due to be 
continued, the main stumbling block has 
been the question of labor participation 
in economic affairs of the individual 
enterprise. 


Prices 


The declining price trend, which has 
been reflected in the cost-of-living index 
since the early months of 1949, con- 
tinued throughout the first 4 months of 
1950, although at a slower rate. The 
principal price decreases during the 
latter period occurred in clothing (6 
percent) and in household articles (5 
percent); quality also improved. This 
index stood at 154 in January (1938=— 
100) and 151 in June. 

Wholesale prices of industrial raw ma- 
terials, as measured by the basic-raw- 
materials index, held steady during the 
first 5 months of 1950 at about 196 
(1938—100) but registered a slight in- 
crease during June, a reflection, appar- 
ently, of increases on the world markets. 
The failure of the basic-materials index 
to conform to the downward trend of 
the cost-of-living index represents no 
basic contradiction. High retail mark- 
ups have prevailed in many branches of 
domestic trade since the currency re- 
form. Manufacturers, to an increasing 
degree, have gradually lowered prices at 
retail on articles previously overpriced, 
but wholesale prices did not similarly 
decline.‘ 


Conditions in West Berlin 


West Berlin’s gravest economic prob- 
lem, the chronic unemployment of more 
than one-quarter of its labor force, arises 
from the special difficulties Berlin faces 
in producing and marketing its goods, 
and the “loss of the market” for its most 
important prewar service, namely, the 
governmental services a national capital 
renders to a large country. 

Despite the assistance Berlin receives 
from the West German Republic and 
from ERP counterpart funds, the average 
Berliner’s consumption is estimated at 37 
percent below the 1936 level. This may 
be compared with the West German con- 





*As of August 1950 the official cost-of-living 
index was reported at 148 (preliminary), but the 
basic-raw-materials index had risen to 207. 
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sumption level of about 23 percent below 
1936. Furthermore, about one-third of 
all consumption in Berlin is being 
financed by social insurance and relief 
payments, compared with less than one- 
fifth in the Federal Republic. 

To combat Berlin’s unemployment 
problem, the authorities are attempting 
to increase exports to Western Germany 
and to foreign countries. Early in 1950 
a Committee of West Sector Industries 
was formed, which made strong attempts 
to market Berlin’s products in Western 
Germany. These efforts were, however, 
not altogether successful because it was 
reported that prospective customers had 
little confidence in the ability of Berlin 
producers to deliver on time. This Com- 
mittee has now been replaced by the 
Berlin Marketing Organization (Berliner 
Absatzorganisation) , a nonprofit under- 
taking financed by Berlin Industry and 
ERP counterpart funds, which will un- 
dertake an export drive on a larger scale. 
Plans include building up of stocks of 
Berlin merchandise in the West, from 
which prompt deliveries could be made. 


Nore: The following information was re- 
ceived too late to incorporate in the article. 
Exports to OEEC countries exceeded imports 
from those countries by $17,000,000 during 
the second quarter of 1950, and by $2,500,000 
during July. In August this trend was re- 
versed, and imports exceeded exports by 
$7,000,000. Details of the September trade 
statistics are not yet available, but indica- 
tions are that Western Germany ran a sub- 
stantial trade deficit with OEEC countries in 
that month. The large debit balances that 
have accrued against Western Germany in 
the European Payments Union during the 
third quarter of 1950 are explained only par- 
tially by the foreign-trade statistics. 
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An order of the British Treasury, effective 
August 21, 1950, increases from 8s, 6d. to IIs. 
6d. per hundredweight the rate of draw-back 
on imported carbon black used in the manu- 
facture of printers ink. 

Another order, effective on August 28, 1950, 
allows until December 21, 1950, a draw-back 
on certain imported material used in the 
manufacture of sacks of specified description. 
The draw-back is allowable on material im- 
ported before the coming into operation of 
the order if it was entered with the British 
Customs or was removed from a bonded ware- 
house on or after August 14, 1950. 

[Details of the order may be obtained upon 
request from the British Commonwealth 
Division, Office of International Trade, Wash- 
Office of International Trade, Washington 
ington 25, D. C.] 


United States 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THAILAND SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Thailand.”’) 


Venezuela 


Mopvs VIVENDI WITH CANADA RENEWED 


The commercial modus vivendi between 
Venezuela and Canada, officially inoperative 
since April 1949, when it was allowed to 
lapse, was renewed on October 11, 1950. The 


renewal was made without any change in 
the terms of the modus vivendi and is to be 
effective for 1 year. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
26, 1941, for announcement of the provi- 
sions of the agreement, and the issue of 
June 12, 1948, for announcement of the 
former renewal. ] 


PHARMACEUTICALS: FEES FOR REGISTERING 


The Venezuelan Association of Pharma- 
cists (Colegio de Farmaceuticos) is seriously 
considering a sharp increase in the charges 
made by pharmacists for registering and 
sponsoring pharmaceutical products, accord- 
ing to reports reaching the U. S. Embassy in 
Caracas. Venezuelan law requires that each 
pharmaceutical specialty registered must be 
sponsored by a licensed pharmacist. Com- 
pensation for the pharmacist’s services, 
which is in addition to the official fee of 100 
bolivares (1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 
U. S. currency), is not prescribed by law but 
is a matter of negotiation between the phar- 
macist and the firm or individual wishing to 
have the product registered, and it has varied 
from 50 to 200 bolivares. The new rates, 
which as proposed will include the official 
fee, are expected to be at least 500 bolivares 
and perhaps as much as 800 bolivares. As 
part of its justification for proposing the 
higher rates, the Pharmacists Association 
claims that registrations will be made more 
rapidly than at present. 

The association’s proposal includes a spe- 
cial provision which allows registration of 
Venezuelan pharmaceutical products at one- 
half the fee charged foreign products. Also 
included in the proposal are new regulations 
which will tighten the control exercised by 
the association over individual pharmacists. 
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PROTECTION SOUGHT FOR FRENCH NYLON 


French manufacturers of nylon knitted 
goods report that they are meeting severe 
competition from United States goods im- 
ported through Switzerland. French nylon 
yarn is said to cost 25 percent more than 
United States yarn, and manufacturers want 
higher import duties and free distribution 
of nylon yarns as protective measures. 


MEXICAN FACTORY MAKES ACETATE FIBER 


Production of acetate staple fiber has been 
started at a plant at Ocotlan, Jalisco, Mex- 
ico. Initial output is at the rate of 2,500 
metric tons a year. This is in addition to 
a@ yearly production of approximately 
10,000,000 pounds of acetate filament. 


ABACA PRODUCTION, PHILIPPINES 


Abaca production in the Philippine Re- 
public will be left to private emterprise 
with the forthcoming organization of the 
Agricultural Processing Corporation, ac- 
cording to the Economic Coordination Sec- 
retary of the Philippines. 

Output of 419,001 bales of abacé in Jan- 
uary-July 1950 represents a substantial 
improvement over production in the like 
period of 1949. The increase is attributed 
to greater abaca plantings in southern Min- 
danao, favorable weather conditions, and 
the fact that postwar plantings had reached 
strippage age. Profitable prices and Gov- 
ernment financial aid also helped. . 


CoTTON OUTPUT, USE, AND IMPORTS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Cotton production in the Union of South 
Africa in 1949-50 was unofficially estimated 
at 5,000 bales (weighing 500 pounds) from 
30,000 acres. Approximately 38,000 bales 
of American-type cotton will be required 
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in addition to domestic output in order 
to supply South Africa’s requirements. 

Local cotton consumption approached 
50,000 bales in the period August 1, 1950- 
July 31, 1951. 


New JuTE MILL, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A firm in Durban, Union of South Africa, 
has announced plans to produce hessian 
fabric from raw jute. The new plant is 
completed and will be the first of its kind in 
the Union. Since the manufacture of hes- 
sian will require a sizable extension to the 
original plant, as well as the importation of 
modern equipment from the United King- 
dom, production is not expected to begin 
until late in 1951. The plant’s maximum 
capacity will be about 10,000 tons of jute 
a year. 
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paid, including £E1,309,976 due from British 


and American military authorities. The 
remainder is owed by commercial firms 
which have a credit arrangement with 


the Railways. 

Expenses came to £E11,062,195, leaving a 
year’s profit of £E2,306,203. About £E2,380,- 
500 has been spent for improvements, bring- 
ing the capitalization of the mayen State 
Railways to £E43,301,417. 


Post and Telecommunication 


Services in Turkey 


Turkey is divided into 16 postal districts, 
known as the Regional P. T. T. Chief Direc- 
torates of Afyon Karahisar, Ankara, Balike- 
sir, Cankiri, Diyarbakir, Edirne, Erzurum, 
Eskisehir, Istanbul, Izmur, Konya, Samsun, 
Seyhan, Sivas, Trabzon, and Van. The 
three Telephone Directorates have offices in 
Istanbul, Ankara, and Izmir. 

The number of P. T. T. offices and agencies 
operating throughout the country is as 
follows: 


Offices providing postal, telegraphic, and 


telephonic service___~—~ Ss 406 
Offices providing postal and telegraphic F 
service. ES LSS 450 
stamps he 991 


Agencies ‘selling postage 
Railway stations offering unas and tele- 
graphic service__ ~~ eas 





29 
339 






2, 186 

The inhabited localities in Turkey include: 
centers of Provinces, 63; centers of districts, 
434; centers of subdistricts, 935; number of 
villages, 35,145; total, 36,577. 

The relatively undeveloped character of 
the P. T. T. services and facilities in Turkey 
is further substantiated by the following 
figures: 











Post offices per 1,000 square kilometers__ o 
Average number of letters received yearly 
per ‘person... —... -——- 













Average number of. telegrams received 
yearly per 10 persons__-—_~ a 2 
Existing telephones per 1,000 persons Land wees as 2 
Total number of railway mail cars_______ 35 
Total number of mail trucks____________ 63 
A program of development approved by 





the Council of Ministers in 1945 and now 

being carried out calls for expenditure of 
T£102,000,000 and is to be completed within 
8 years. 


Colombia Changes Highway 
Truck and Bus Regulations 


Through the issuance of decree No. 2781, 
dated August 28, 1950, the highways of 
Colombia were declared open to commercial 
travel by all domestic truck and bus com- 
panies. Prior to the issuance of this decree, 
travel on the national highways had been 
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restricted by the National Government, and 
certain routes were allotted under license to 
specific carriers. 

The reason given for the present move was 
that the monopolies created on various 
routes resulted in higher rates and thereby 
directly increased the cost of living. Since 
the decree went into effect, transportation 
costs are said to have declined 25 to 40 per- 
cent on the main traveled routes. 

Under the new system, carriers need only 
obtain permission from the governors of the 
respective departments, who are entrusted 
with enforcement of the regulations estab- 


erally ineffective, 
effect on the 
Colombia. 





public interest and the economic life of the 
transportation companies.” 

Since the new decree eliminates in effect 
a large part of the responsibilities assigned 
by decree law No. 2498 of 1948 to the Na- 
tional Transportation Council, 
2876 of September 11, 1950, was issued can- 
celing the 1948 decree law and dissolving 
the National Transportation Council, 
asmuch as that organization had been gen- 
its abolition will have no 
transportation 


picture 





lished by the Ministry of Commerce. Urban 
transportation is to be regulated by the re- 
spective municipalities. The National Gov- 
erment retained the right to issue any regu- 
lations deemed necessary to “the defense of 


Benzene, glycerin, and soda ash are among 
the principal additions to the list of chemica] 
products under export control in Canada, 





U.S. 


set a new record in August. 
tons and in August 1949 only 7,362 tons. 


year. 


August domestic production. 
73,244 tons, a sharp reduction from July’s 81,489 tons. 


{In short tons 


) . August 
Product 1950) 
Pig and sponge iron 79, 010 
Ferro-alloys 14, 360 
Ingots, blooms, billets, ete 4 11, O84 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete reinforcement 7, 303 
Other bars and rods 14, 628 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin plate 12, 072 
Structural materials 3 1], 681 
Rails and accessories R74 
Tubular products 4 239 
Wire and wire products 9,172 
Hoops and bands, including cotton ties 6, 096 
Castings, forgings, die blocks, and blanks QA 


Total. 166, 623 | 


Miscellaneous raw materials | 
Iron ore woine 851. 619 
Manganese ore 62. 409 
Ferrous Semel. cece 108, 161 


j 
| 


before. 


Luxembourg, and 660 tons from France. 


semifinished material. 
ment bars, and 5,200 tons of pig iron. 


of plates. 
2,711 tons of wire rods. 


of last year. 


1949. 





Iuly 1950 


wh 3 


pu 


FPF 


147, 


792 
99, 
23, 305 43, 207 
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Iron and Steel Imports Set Record in August 


Totaling 166,623 net tons imports of iron and steel into the United States 
In the month before this, trade totaled 147,182 


Imports during the 8 months ended August 31, 1950, totaled 806,980 tons— 
122.8 percent more than the trade in the comparable period of 1949—and 
already substantially exceeded the total trade of years of high-volume im- 
ports such as 1927, when this trade reached 719,783 tons during the calendar 


The 166,623-ton August import trade reflected the continued high level of 
domestic demand. Pig iron and ferro-alloys (93,379 tons), 
prised 56 percent of total receipts during the month, to equal 2.1 percent of 
Imports of steel-mill products totaled only 
August imports of 
semifinished and finished steel were the equivalent of 1.2 percent of ship- 
ments of these products by domestic mills during that month. 


com- 


U. S. Imports of Iron and Steel Products and Raw Materials 


August 
1949 


53, 037 144 
2, 656 R48 
3.456 5, O44 


, 889 


943 


}, 148, 047 
072 | 51, 208 


Principal steel products imported in August included bars and rods (other 
than concrete-reinforcement bars) 14,628 tons, down 6,315 tons from July; 
flat-rolled products (plates, sheets, skelp and tin plate) 12,072 tons, up 2,317 
tons; and structural materials, 11,681 tons, down 3,014 tons from the month 
Imports of sheets and other light-gage flat-rolled products (in- 
cluded in the 12,072-ton total above) totaled 4,307 tons, including 1.661 tons 
from Germany, 845 tons from the Netherlands, 668 tons from Belgium- 


Canada continued to be the chief source of imports, supplying 36,881 tons 
of a variety of products, including 17,238 tons of pig iron and 10,898 tons of 
Belgium-Luxembourg was the source of 33,477 tons, 
including 10,454 tons of structural shapes, 6,320 tons of concrete-reinforce- 
‘Chird place went to the Netherlands, 
with a total of 33,458 tons, including 28,123 tons of pig iron and 3,140 tons 
Germany’s 31,141-ton total included 20,621 tons of pig iron and 


Imports of iron ore registered a modest gain over July to total 851,612 tons 
in August, but remained far under the 1,148,047-ton trade of August 1949. 
Manganese-ore receipts at 62,402 tons were only two-thirds as great as in 
July but, reversing the trend in iron ore, were well above those of August 
Imports of ferrous scrap in August were nearly five times as 
great as in July and were some two and one-half times as large as in August 
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